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for Accounts-Receivable Headaches 


\ll business men and women occasionally have 
financial headaches—but there are professional 
people who cannot devote much time to finding a 
cure. These are the physicians, dentists and hos- 
pital and clinic administrators whose primary 


objective is to render service to humanity. 

lf you are a member of the health professions, 
you know what we mean. And it is for you this 
message is intended. 

Today, you are a credit granter. People expect 
to pay for their medical and dental expenses just 


as they pay for other services and goods—on the 


instalment plan. This means you and your office 


Collectrite Service anywhere through MEDICAL CREDITS Division Members of r 


Associated Credit 
7000 Chippewa Street 


Bureaus of America, 


staff must periodically take time from your busy 
schedules to follow up on past-due accounts 


receivable. 


lf this particular financial headache has been 


plaguing you, we have just the cure for you! 


Members of the Medical Credits Division of As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America offer a com 
plete service for your accounts receivable. These 
members conduct their business activities with 
the same high professional standards you have 
These members also give prompt and diligent at- 
tention to all the accounts they handle. Try them 


and see. 
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IN CYCLE BILLING 
OPERATION 





EVOLUTION 


with NEW Rol-Dox record 
handling equipment 
that meane 


e faster customer 
service 


e fewer personnel 


e better working 
conditions 


e easier 
supervision 


cost cavinge for your eyelo billing operation / 


New Rol*Dex Cycle Billing equipment is designed 
especially to bring coordination and better work 
flow to the heart of the cycle billing operation. 
Double-indexed account files are accessible from 
either side of the file. This free and open access 
allows the Unit Operator to work without inter- 
ruption. Customer service is speeded up, and extra 
personnel can be added during peak periods with- 
out causing confusion. A special rolling chair and 


in the file for quick reference, fast authorization 
and easier media filing. As a result, she can handle 
a much larger volume of records than with con- 
ventional equipment. 


Several stores throughout the country have 
already realized outstanding savings with new 
Rol*Dex cycle billing equipment; information 
regarding these field-proved operations will be 





sent on request. NOTICE 


desk assembly rolls the Unit Operator to any point 


Rol-Dex equipment will be 
shown at the NRMA show, 
January 8-12, New York City, 
Booths 117-118. 











| Sond for literature and cave hitoriee ~ - 


FROL* DEX DIVISION, Dept. DS-1 


Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc., Jamestown, New York 





| Name 


caer” aes 


Please send me literature and case histories about 
Rol*Dex cycle billing equipment. 
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YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS NEW TRAINING AID! 
By S. H. Womack — NRCA Field Lecturer in Public Relations 


HUMAN RELATIONS FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR RETAIL CREDIT EMPLOYEES 


Chapter 1—What-Human Relations Is and Means Chapter 6—How to Approach Customers 


Chapter 2—The Importance of Your Job To You Chapter 7—How to Handle Different Types of Customers 


Chapter S—Aa Anslysls of You end the Jeb Chapter 8—Motivating Factors Behind the Actions of Customers 


Chapter 4—-Use of the Telephone as an Indirect Contact With : 
Customers Chapter 9—The Importance of Human Relations 


Chapter 5—Advice on How to Get Ahead on the Job Chapter 10—How to Get Along With People 


Printed on 
offset paper 


Color-film | Plastic comb 
board cover binding 


The author of this practical down-to-earth manual, S. H. Womack, has successfully conducted scores of public- 
relations schools in all parts of the North American continent. He has received acclaim for his vivid and dramatic 
portrayals of the fundamentals of Getting Along With People. He is an important member of N.R.C.A.’s field 
lecturing staff. 


Because of many requests, Mr. Womack has consented to write this book which includes his basic philosophy on 
this extremely important matter of personality development. The National Retail Credit Association heartily 
recommends this valuable aid for developing “public-conscious” credit and collection office personnel. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 








Please send me... copies of Human Relations Fundamentals for Retail Credit Employees. 





City... TTT OO State 
Check enclosed...» ===> Mall me a bill 
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THRIFTY 

TO MAIL 
3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 
Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 

Editorial Comment by I I re es ce me CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 

ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


Seven Regular Departments 


People and Events 
@ You save collating, folding and 
Credit Department Communications . . . ..... . @ sealing time. 


SSI eee ‘ The handy Return Envelope invites 
aN POLY feReib immediate action. 

Local Association Activities ........... § @ Can be mailed at low third-class 

postage rates. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Curtis LOOO Ine. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 
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=acditorial 


HE FIRST SESSION of the 87th Congress is now in session. Congress is expected to 

center its interest during the early days on legislation affecting depressed communities, 
old age medical care under Social Security, urban renewal. housing, and the extension of 
the Federal wage and hour law. How will legislation of this type affect your business? 


Most certainly the consumer and consumer credit will be very much in the limelight 
at both the National and state governmental levels. The following material taken from both 
party platforms indicates more than a passing interest in the subject. For example: 


Republican: “Protection of Consumers. In safeguarding the health of the nation the 
Eisenhower-Nixon Administration’s initiative has resulted in doubling the resources 
of the Food and Drug Administration and in giving it new legal weapons. More 
progress has been made during this period in protecting consumers against harmful 
food, drugs, and cosmetics than in anytime in our history. We will continue to give 
strong support to this consumer-protection program.” 


“Economic Growth and Business. Foster new and small business, by continued 
active enforcement of the anti-trust laws, by protecting the consumer and investors 
against the hazard and economic waste of fraudulent and criminal practice in the 
market piace, and by keeping the federal government from unjustly competing with 
private enterprise upon which Americans mainly depend for their livelihood.” 


Democrat: “Consumers. In an age of mass production, distribution, and advertising, 
consumers require effective Government representation and protection. The Republi- 
c II, . bi can Administration has allowed the Food and Drug Administration to be weakened. 
in ing Recent Senate hearings on the drug industry have revealed how flagrant profiteering 
can be when essential facts on costs, prices, and profits are hidden from scrutiny. 
The new Democratic Administration will provide the money and the authority to 
strengthen this agency for its task. 


| i d. 44 “We propose a consumer counsel, backed by a suitable staff, to speak for consumers 
ead. 


in the formulation of government policies and represent consumers in administrative 
proceedings. The consumer also has a right to know the cost of credit when he 
borrows money. We shall enact Federal legislation requiring the vendors of credit 
to provide a statement of specific charges and what these charges cost in terms of 
true annual interest.” 


Consumer credit executives will find that they will be called upon more frequently to 
justify their activities. Now is the time to prepare to defend our position. It is important 
that you convey your thinking to your Congressmen and legislative representative. You may 
rest assured that he will be hearing from those groups which are trying to regulate the 
industry. If your representative does not know how you feel, he will assume that you are 
not interested. Our consumer credit profession must not fall by the wayside because of 
our failure to act now. Write or visit your representative. You must be thinking ahead. 


Executive Vice President 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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HOW TO BUILD 
SELF- CONFIDENCE 


EUGENE J. JENNINGS 


The secret lies in knowing what it is, 


what it is not, and how much you need 


GROWING NUMBER of to- 
A day's executives lack confi- 
dence in their own ability, judg- 
ment, and power. 

Perhaps the principal reason is 
that our age is characterized by 
constant change. Business organ- 
izations are giant complexes whose 
problems and personnel are con- 
stantly shifting. Such an atmos- 
phere does not breed confident 
individuals. 

The president of a manufactur- 
ing firm notes that executives must 
learn to live in an environment that 
requires more and more self-con- 
fidence when there is actually less 
and less to be confident about. 

Just as the development of self- 
confidence is difficult, so is the 
problem of pinpointing its dimen- 
sions. Normalcy is hard to deter- 
mine. Much depends on the in- 
dividual. 

In broad dimensions, though, we 
can determine the level of self- 
confidence in ourselves and others 
by understanding: 


> What self-confidence is. 
> What it is not. 
> How lack of it shows up. 


> How to develop it. 
Self-confidence is a realistic feel- 


(Reprinted by permission of NATION'S BUSINESS.) 


ing that you can fulfill the demands 
of a productive and successful ca- 
reer. It is rooted in a feeling of 
adequacy that allows you to take 
a strong hand in your own develop- 
ment. In this sense the self-confi- 
dent executive is self-directed. 
More important than the nature 
of self-confidence is how the self- 
confident manager behaves. The in- 
dividual who believes in himself 
generally believes in others. He 
who himself, 


doubts doubts the 


whole world. 


Others are Capable 

The self-confident executive be- 
haves as though others are capable 
of performing their various roles. 
Consequently, he is known by his 
willingness to delegate, communi- 
cate, and ask advice. He does not 
quickly impute incompetency to 
others nor read luck into a success- 
ful career pattern. 

The self-confident executive is 
not easily rattled or disturbed. Fail- 
ure at a given task seldom depresses 
his general level of confidence. 

He acquires and develops self- 
confident subordinates. Feeling ade- 
quate in his own right, he is not 
threatened by greater abilities in 
others. Confident that he can han- 


mind 
him. He 
does not resent people bringing 
problems to him nor does he make 
a crisis out of each little storm that 


dle trouble, he does not 


trouble-makers around 


blows his way. 

If he dominates people, he does 
so out of genuine strength and not 
out of inner feelings of weakness. 
In short, he is aggressive, thrusting 
and exudes assurance. 

Self-confidence may be contrasted 
with boasting, which is self-praise 
vanity, 
which is indiscriminate self-admira- 
tion; or with egotism, which is 
self-exaltation in thought and ac- 
tion; or with overconfidence. 


for advantage; or with 


Overconfidence is an unrealistic- 
ally high estimate of self-worth: “I 
can do anything that anyone else 
can do,” or “Nothing is really dif- 
ficult if you set your mind to it.” 

There is also particularized over- 
confidence: “I can do again what 
I have just done,” or “Once I learn 
something, I never forget it.” 

The executive with generalized 
overconfidence will volunteer for 
almost any job. He feels certain 
that, regardless of what role he 
plays in life, he will succeed. 

The underconfident executive has 
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an unrealistically low estimate of 
his self-worth. His self-doubt may 
be either particularized or general- 
ized. Generalized underconfidence 
is the feeling, “I can do very little 
that most others can do.” Partic- 
ularized underconfidence is found 
in such feelings as, “There is one 
thing I am sure that I could never 
do, and that is fly an airplane.” 

The more generalized the in- 
dividual’s lack of self-confidence, 
the more critical his condition. He 
lacks sufficient energy and drive in 
most or all areas of endeavor. He 
no longer feels that he has what it 
takes to achieve success. 

Support and Guidance 

To accomplish particular tasks he 
must find external objects of sup- 
port and guidance. In business we 
sometimes see him clinging to cer- 
tain kinds of bosses and subordi- 
nates. Consequently, he easily be- 
comes immobile. 

A second feature that often char- 
acterizes the extremely undercon- 
fident individual is an anxious at- 
tempt to be perfect and complete. 
He renders trivial functions com- 
plicated. This breeds confidence 
because performance can be exact. 

He desires perfection in all things 
to rid himself of nagging self-doubt. 
He is irritated by being proved 
wrong, even if only in an insignifi- 
cant detail. 

On the other hand, he underesti- 
mates important things and _ this 
misevaluation keeps his general 
level of confidence low. 

In some cases underconfidence 
leads to repetition of actions in 
striving for an imaginary state of 
perfection. Such was the case of an 
advertising account executive who 
overprepared his visual aids; the 
case of an accounting executive who 
always checked everything four 
times; and a marketing executive 
who always repeated his statements 
as though they were not believed 
the first time. 

Repeating oneself is a symptom 
of self-doubt. 

General lack of self-confidence 
may be seen also in the manner of 
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decision-making. The self-doubter 
prohibits new ideas. He usually has 
a deep-seated fear of making wrong 
decisions. Even after he makes a de- 
cision he is ready to change it if 
the least doubt can be substanti- 
ated. 

Consequently, he invests prodi- 
gious amounts of time and energy 
to be sure that everything has been 
covered that could conceivably oc- 
cur to him after the decision has 
been made. 

The subordinates of one exec- 
utive learned that, when he was 
not confident about a particular 
decision, he would hand it down 
in an autocratic way which left no 
room for dispute. When he acted 
this way he would invariably 
change the decision a day or a 
week later. 

Thus, the extremely underconfi- 
dent appear reluctant, rigid, indeci- 
sive. These traits may be accompa- 
nied by a mania for perfection and 
abnormal persistence in procedures 
or techniques that once were pro- 
ductive. 


Advice and Persuasion 


It should be pointed out that the 
extremely underconfident executive 
does not always need support and 
praise or react favorably to advice 
and persuasion. Sometimes he re- 
jects praise and rebels at persuasive 
influence. He never allows himself 
to have close relations with others. 

The executive who withdraws or 
refuses help and advice or seeks aid 
but remains unmoved by it often is 
demonstrating acute lack of confi- 
dence. 


While these characteristics help 
to identify many underconfident ex- 
ecutives, there is one characteristic 
that identifies some but not others. 
This is the tendency to appear over- 
ly confident. 


A self-confident person is not free 
of fears and doubts. Rather he feels 
his inadequacies can be dealt with. 

The pseudo-confident business- 
man has always existed, but appar- 
ently he has special opportunity to 
develop today due to the increased 
generalization of the executive role. 


The executive now plays many 
parts, including being a good fam- 
ily man, a community leader, an 
educational leader, a religious lay 
leader. Now he has had a political 
role added to this complex. 

Many of these roles are alien to 
his past experiences and may tax 
his confidence. While feeling under- 
confident, he must not show it since 
the stereotype persists of an ideal 
executive who is a strong-willed in- 
dividual needing relatively few ex- 
ternal supports. To succeed he may 
have to appear overly confident. 
Hence his pseudo confidence. The 
pseudo-confident manager feels hu- 
miliated if he has to recognize an 
anxiety or inhibition in himself. 


Other Impressions 


He often feels disgraced when 
others fail to be impressed by him 
or are impressed by someone else. 
He must compete vigorously, not 
because he has a genuine feeling of 
inner resourcefulness, but because 
inwardly he feels weak. 

A more vulgar version of the 
pseudo confident is the cocky type. 
His efforts to convince others of his 
superiority occupy so much of his 
time that the egos of his associates 
are likely to be neglected. 

The grandstander eventually may 
find himself in what may be called 
the egocentric trap. He usually gets 
things done without having to be 
pushed. This may be deserving of 
applause. But he may feel deserving 
of more credit than others want to 
give him. Being deprived of ap- 
plause may force him to take on 
even more challenging responsibili- 
ties extending himself beyond the 
abilities suggested by the sequence 
of his past experiences. 

Or, if given too much credit, the 
grandstander may have too high 
an opinion of his self-worth. This 
causes him to be overly confident 
about problems that he really 
should approach cautiously. 

This explains a difficult executive 
behavior pattern, that of the crisis- 
builder. This individual has always 
been an enigma to executive coun- 
selors. It has long been believed 





that the executive who does not act 
on important issues until a crisis 
demands it is performing as a mas- 
ter manipulator. 

However, we see now that he 
may actually suffer from self-doubt 
that can be overcome only by some 
impending emergency that has built 
into it an apparent course of action. 

The individual can feel confident 
only about what he has personally 
experienced. 

Consider the individual who im- 
agines that he could fly an airplane. 
He can imagine this with confidence 
because he is acquainted through 
his automobile with the principles 
involved in steering, braking, turn- 
ing, and shifting. Thus he is able to 
picture himself as a pilot. 

This illustration serves to point 
out two forms of confidence; pre- 
confidence, or confidence before the 
act; and postconfidence, or confi- 
dence as a result of the act. Both 
pre- and postconfidence influence 
the individual's total level of confi- 
dence at any given time. The indi- 
vidual in the illustration has pre- 
confidence about flying because he 
has postconfidence about driving. 
The extent to which he does not 
have the latter will affect the de- 
gree to which he has the former. 

The problem today is preconfi- 
dence. Many executives are moved 
into positions of responsibility for 
which they are unprepared. 

Even when someone intervenes 
to bolster their feeling of adequacy 
by praise or review of previous per- 
formances and gives them confi- 
dence enough to get started, this 
confidence is artificial. 

If they lack the necessary experi- 
ence, they may fail. When this hap- 
pens, the impact can be disastrous. 

This executives 
sometimes fear assuming new re- 
sponsibilities no matter how direct- 
ly they are related to experience. 
All of which makes the problem of 
building self-confident 
extremely delicate. 


explains why 


executives 


For example, some executives 
lack self-confidence because of a 
failure to move them at the right 
time. Young executives should not 


be moved too often unless they have 
acquired a strong sequence of re- 
Neither should 
they be kept so long in one spot as 
to stunt the experience required for 
generalized confidence. 


lated experiences. 


Furthermore, lack of self-confi- 
dence may arise because the supe- 
rior has not been fair in apprais- 
ing the subordinate’s performances. 
Knowing when and why one has 
failed is as important as knowing 
when and why one has succeeded. 
The superior should, after pointing 
out mistakes, give the subordinate 
opportunity to get additional ex- 
perience that will supplant the pre- 
vious bad experience. 

Too often the subordinate is 
moved to a different or new task 
when he fails. This is no way to 
build self-confidence. 

A big question is what experi- 
ences carry over to what jobs. Be- 
cause the human being experiences 
personally and recalls these experi- 
ences inaccurately, it is not possible 
to standardize the experiences that 
a given executive should receive 
from a particular job situation. 

However, the superior who devel- 
ops self-confident subordinates usu- 
ally has a close enough relationship 
to them to know their personal in- 
terpretations of their job experi- 
ences. He helps the subordinate to 
interpret his experiences reliably 


so as to assure an adequate level 
of confidence. 

A danger today is the practice of 
sending subordinates to a training 
program to overcome lack of self- 
confidence. Training is not an ade- 
quate substitute for experience. 
Classroom experience should help 
the trainee interpret experiences 
from his past and should immedi- 
ately be followed up by direct ex- 
periences on the job. 

In many cases superiors do not 
properly assess the trainee’s class- 
room experiences and _ integrate 
them with job performances. Such 
training can lower confidence or 
build false expectations of job per- 
formance. 

Trainees without adequate ex- 
perience should not be put into 
training programs and trainees with 
adequate experience should not be 
expected to believe or practice 
what their experience does not af- 
firm. 

At best, training is to help ex- 
ecutives organize their experiences 
in new ways to give them greater 
feelings for personal growth. 

The important question is how 
the executive can keep his confi- 
dence high enough to achieve his 
goals. 

First, he must keep his goals fair- 
ly well in line with his ability. 
Suverhuman tasks will eventually 
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bring unconfidence when they are 
alien to one’s inner resources. 
Such was the case of a young 
engineer who set out to become the 
president of his company. He insist- 
ed that he be 40 years of age or 
under when he reached his goal. At 
43 he found himself merely the ex- 
ecutive vice president. He felt he 


had failed. 


Mass of Confidence 


An intimate understanding of this 
mans background, childhood expe- 
riences, intelligence and emotional 
maturity suggested that he had 
done extremely well with what had 
been given him. Still he was an 
emotional mass of unconfidence. 

This case suggests a second point: 
Seldom are immediate tasks the 
source of lack of confidence. It is 
usually long-range or life goals. 
These should not be too unrelated 
to experiences and skills, but also 
life goals should not be tied too 
closely to today’s job. That is, one 
should not allow the outcome of 
daily skirmishes to determine the 
outcome of the battle of life. 

To keep his level of self-confi- 
dence adequately high, the execu- 
tive should concentrate effectively 
on the necessary and immediate 
tasks. Otherwise, in the attempt 
to get too far too soon he will show 
impatience with the small tasks that 
lie in front of him. Failure at im- 
mediate tasks will eventually de- 
stroy self-confidence that is needed 
to succeed in the long run. 


Executives who keep adequate 


levels of self-confidence do not step 


too far outside of their sequence of 
successful experiences. Their career 
pattern shows that they grow in 
self-confidence by small increments. 
This means that an engineer would 
not volunteer to do an accountant’s 
job unless he wanted to pay the 
price of painful feelings of uncon- 
fidence. 

able to 
range wider than others. Neverthe- 
less, even these individuals keep 
their new tasks closely related to 
past experiences and select with 
care new areas of endeavor in order 


Some individuals are 
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to keep their self-confidence high. 

Deeply characteristic of the indi- 
vidual is his tendency to gain self- 
confidence by identifying himself 
with some group. However, self- 
confidence can erode by association 
with groups that prevent growth to- 
ward self-development. Groups are 
helpful that provide opportunities 
for achieving high and unique levels 
of performance by the individual. 

Furthermore, one should not ex- 
pect his self-confidence to grow if 
he joins groups that provide status 
rather than performance opportu- 
nity. Too often unconfident individ- 
uals join groups whose members are 
bound together by the common 
need for status and exclusiveness. 

Self-confidence is not achieved 
simply by gaining social status and 
prestige, but by achieving success 
through performance. This means 
that self-confidence can be protec- 
ted by surrounding oneself with 
people who have adequate levels 
of confidence. Friends and asso- 
ciates who commiserate with each 
other really are of no mutual help. 
Special must be taken 
against the pseudo confident whose 
bubbling optimism may exert de- 
pressing pressure on the unconfi- 
dent executive. 


caution 


Confidence Justified 


Sometimes the need for a con- 
fidant is justified. The individual 
who cannot go it alone for long 
without feeling isolated and inade- 
quate may need one person to 
whom he can talk freely and pri- 
vately to check his self-estimates 
objectively. 

However, this confidant must be 
mature in his capacity to check self- 
estimates against reality. His role 
is not to agree and sympathize, but 
to affirm and bolster the potential- 
ities that one actually has. In this 
respect, acquiring self-insight is a 
must for acquiring self-confidence. 

Finally, one cannot build self- 
confidence by working with super- 
iors who are not self-confident. 
Nothing is as destructive of self- 
confidence as the superior who 
lacks self-confidence. He creates in- 


security for those under him out of 
his own inability to make up his 
mind or to provide opportunity for 
their self-growth. 

Some businessmen actually at- 
tempt to cultivate some lack of con- 
fidence among their executives so 
as to assure aggressive striving and 
team play. This is precarious. 


Extent of Self-Doubt 

The wise superior knows that it 
is easy for the person under him 
to feel uncertain and inadequate 
and that the extent of this self- 
doubt is difficult to assess. 

Self-doubt manifests itself much 
like an iceberg. The little that is 
seen represents but a small part of 
the total. This means that one can- 
not be sure how much self-doubt 
may already exist. Making a person 
feel a little uncertain in one role 
may amount to destroying the one 
remaining area of self-confidence. 
What may be intended to be merely 
a slight disturbance in feelings of 
self-confidence may cause total loss 
of confidence. 

With these considerations in 
mind, the enlightened executive 
guards the self-confidence of the 
person under him and relinquishes 
authority to the extent that it will 
provide opportunity for that per- 
sons’ growth toward self-direction. 

The individual who lacks self- 
confidence and who works among 
superiors or associates who breed 
unconfidence should consider relo- 
cating to protect and develop his 
self-confidence. One’s professional 
growth is important enough to jus- 
tify seeking out the conditions most 
favorable to success. Where one 
does not have the opportunity to 
choose his superior and associates, 
he must have adequate understand- 
ing of them in order to maintain 
self-confidence. 


Self-confidence is built up by a 
total pattern of successive. experi- 
ences. Self-confidence can_ neither 
be quickly developed nor quickly 
destroyed. It deserves to be care- 
fully guarded because it is often the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. whe 





Our Sixth Freedom, 
The Pursuit of Credit 


SHEFFIELD BOARDMAN, Zone Manager 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I WOULD LIKE to tell you 
about some of the aspects of 
today’s credit picture that are of 
particular significance to us sales- 
people. I think my observations will 
interest you because they indicate 
how credit management is growing 
in importance to the American busi- 
ness community—how it is helping 
today’s merchandising 
problems—and why it is going to 
play an increasingly important role 
in maintaining our national pros- 
perity in the years to come. 


us solve 


Salesmen know, perhaps better 
than anyone else, the importance of 
credit as a sales tool. And those of 
us who can look back over the mar- 
kets of the past 15 years can see 
trends in the habits of consumers 
that will almost certainly make 
your jobs as credit managers even 
more important in the future than 
they are today. 

One economist said recently that 
we are living in an age of debt. As 
a salesman I object to his use of the 
word debt, for I think it implies too 
much that is negative and undesir- 
able. But I certainly will go along 
with the idea that we are living in 
an age of credit. 

I understand that the amount of 
consumer credit outstanding in this 
country, not counting mortgages, is 
now well past the 52 billion dollar 
mark. Consumer debt increased six 
and a half billion dollars in 1959 
and (on a_ seasonally adjusted 
basis) has continued to climb 
throughout this year. 

This 52 billion dollars represents 
a vast number of the automobiles, 


television sets, furniture, etc. that 
have kept the wheels of our busi- 
ness and industry spinning in re- 
cent months. 

Now, if we add mortgage credit 
to this 53 billion dollars, we find 
that the money owed by individ- 
uals amounts to about 247 billion 
dollars, more than two and a half 
times the amount owed ten years 
ago, when private debt was 94.2 
billion dollars. 

Adding the amount of money 
owed by people, businesses and 
public agencies today, I understand 
the total figure is in the neighbor- 
hood of 846 billion dollars. This is 
more than $4,600 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 


Last Year's Increase 

It is up nearly 75 per cent since 
1950 and more than double the 
amount outstanding at the end of 
World War II. Last year’s increase 
of $67 billion in the total of all 
credit outstanding was twice as big 
as the average yearly increase since 
World War II. 

And the use of credit is so wide- 
spread today it has been estimated 
that nearly 70 per cent of the con- 
sumer spending units in the United 
States have some sort of debt out- 
standing. 

It can be said that never have so 
many owed so much to one an- 
other. 

Some of my economist friends 
tell me that the growth of credit 
and the growth of economy, have a 
sort of a chicken and egg relation- 
ship. They say it is often hard to 


tell which comes first. I am not sure 
I agree. From what I know about 
markets and selling, I am inclined 
to believe credit growth and growth 
of the economy have a cause and 
effect relationship. The expansion 
of credit has been a direct cause of 
the business growth and prosperity 
we have enjoyed in recent years. 
What interests me is how this 
growth of credit has affected 
people, and how, in turn, this has 
affected our markets. 

There can be no doubt that the 
increased use of consumer credit 
through the years has been a big 
factor in developing our high 
American standard of living. It was 
credit that created the vast markets 
that put science and mass produc- 
tion to work. And today, more than 
ever before, credit is enabling the 
vast majority of Americans to en- 
joy the products of our technical 
skills. 

How many automobiles, refrig- 
erators and hi-fi sets would have 
been sold last year if the consumer 
had been required to pay cash? 
And how would our vast commer- 
cial and industrial complex function 
without business credit? 

But these questions are academic. 
What is really important to us to- 
day is the fact that the use of credit 
is now regarded as a birthright—as 
a fundamental freedom—even as a 
way of life by the average Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Today the American consumer 
realizes that credit is not just a 
favor that is conferred on him by 
the lender or the vendor. It is 
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something that he has established 
himself, that he owns and preserves 
by virtue of his own integrity and 
intelligence—and something that he 
uses when and 
pleases. 


with whom he 

Salesmen know that today we 
cannot take the attitude that we 
are doing a customer a favor by 
letting him buy on credit. Instead, 
they must assume that the customer 
is doing them a favor when he uses 
his credit to buy from them. They 
must never forget that he can, if he 
chooses, use his credit to buy from 
a competitor. 


Attitude Toward Credit 

This is the new attitude toward 
credit that has been sweeping the 
country in the past few years. It is 
a new social and economic concept 
that I like to call our Sixth Free- 
dom. 

The Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution guaranteed us four freedoms 
—the freedom of assembly, freedom 
of expression, freedom of worship 
and freedom of privacy. During 
World War II, President Roosevelt 
enunciated a fifth freedom — free- 
dom from want and fear. And now 
the American people are declaring 
a new freedom—freedom to exercise 
the personal credit which they re- 
gard as their natural heritage as 
free and economically independent 
citizens. 

Speaking of eating, sleeping, and 
traveling on credit—the other day I 
took inventory of my own wallet. 
Art Linkletter has fun on his tele- 
vision show occasionally by asking 
some lady participant to empty her 
purse on a table, so all can see the 
miscellaneous collection of items 
she is carrying. The men laugh, but 
perhaps we are “collectors” too. In 
this card folder I have four oil com- 
pany credit cards which entitled 
me to “credit” with 10 different oil 
companies. Included are six hotel 
charge cards including Hilton Carte 
Blanche, Sheraton and Hotel Cor- 
poration of America. It would take 
months to sleep in all the hotels. 
Next there is an Air Travel Card 


that enables me to go nearly any- 
where in the country. And if I can- 
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not reach it by air, | have a Hertz 
card that entitles me to a new De- 
troit beauty that will take me along 
the highways and byways to more 
remote spots. If I need to phone 
ahead for reservations, my wallet 
includes a Bell System Card with a 
dime attached to it so I can get the 
operator. I get the dime back. 
There are seven club and restaurant 
cards for use in this country and 
the Bahamas that will let me en- 
joy all the food and leisure possible. 
All of these things are marvelous 
until the bills start coming in. They 
are proof positive, however, of how 
far credit is being used to sell 
goods and services. I understand 
that Carte Blanche, Diners, and 
Amex are having some problems 
making money and that credit 
losses and promotional and operat- 
ing costs are much higher than ex- 
pected. 

If this is not enough to convince 
you that Americans are pursuing 
their sixth freedom, talk to a few 
salesmen about today’s customers 
or—better yet—talk to some aver- 
age young Americans about their 
budgets. 

One of our young secretaries who 
got married recently was telling 
about her husband. She said, 
“George is just wonderful to me. 
He gives me anything his credit 
can buy.” 


Value of Credit Selling 

A tire dealer summed the situa- 
tion up for me just recently. I asked 
him how business was and he said, 
“It's wonderful since I started sell- 
ing tires on credit.” Then he said, 
“People will buy anything if you 
give them budget terms. I think the 
only reason a lot of people don't 
own elephants is they've never been 
offered an elephant for a dollar 
down and easy monthly payments.” 

Some of you will recall that dur- 
ing the depression people laughed 
themselves into hysterics at a come- 
dian who said he intended to be 
financially independent if he had 
to borrow every cent. That joke 
would not be funny today. There 
are too many people who are doing 


just that. 

There are a lot of humorous as- 
pects to this new credit philosophy. 
But let us not forget that it is real. 
It is here now, it is widespread and 
it is going to be with us for many 
years to come. It is not a laughing 
matter for it has a profound influ- 
ence on our jobs, our businesses 
and our national economy. 

I am not going to consider the 
social and economic implications of 
our new freedom. I am looking at it 
only as one of the fast-growing 
trends that we businessmen must 
contend with. 


Recent Prosperity 


It is one of the most significant 
changes taking place in our econ- 
omy today. It has played a big part 
in creating the prosperity we have 
enjoyed in recent years and I think 
it is compelling us to make some 
rather drastic changes in our busi- 
ness operations. Just look how it is 
affecting credit practices in all 
echelons of the distribution system. 

In the tire business, for example, 
the manufacturer has had to extend 
more credit to wholesalers so the 
wholesalers can extend more credit 
to the retailers so the retailers can 
meet the consumers’ demands for 
instalment credit. The same thing 
has happened in many other indus- 
tries. 

To us sales managers and credit 
managers, charged with the respon- 
sibility of obtaining the best pos- 
sible return on capital employed, 
this has created some problems. 

But if you think we are having 
credit management problems now, 
take a look at the future. Indica- 
tions are that the credit binge of 
today is just the beginning. 

When you scan the business out- 
look for the future, one fact stands 
out above all others—the years 1965 
to 1970 will be dominated by the 
World War II and Post World 
War II babies who will be getting 
married and forming households. 
These youngsters, who have never 
known a serious depression and 
who have grown accustomed to a 
constantly expanding economy, can 
be expected to exploit their sixth 





Uur Needs as we 


MRS. JO HUBBARD 
Credit Sales Manager 


See [hem 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


TO DO THE TYPE OF JOB 
that top management expects we 
must have the proper tools with 
which to operate. As I see it we 
need four basic things. 

1. A sound credit policy. 

2. Properly trained personnel. 

. Modern equipment. 

. A good Credit Bureau. 

. We want top management to 
sit down with us and work out a 
credit policy establishing the terms 
upon which credit shall be granted. 
The time in which payment in full 
is due—the courtesy period per- 
mitted charge customers. Establish 
a credit limit. 


3 
4 
] 


On installment accounts, decide 
the percentage of down payment 
that will be acceptable. What con- 
stitutes an adequate down pay- 
ment depends upon the nature of 
the goods. I might sell you a re- 
frigerator for $5.00 down but I 
will never sell you a feather bed 
for that. Down payments should 
be small enough to permit the cus- 
tomer to buy, but large enough 
to give the customer an equity they 
will want to protect. Decide upon 
the maximum length of time the 
account is to run. Contracts should 


be short enough that the merchan- 
dise is paid for much faster than 
it depreciates in value. 

2. Properly trained personnel is 
most important. The cheapest em- 
ployee wage-wise is often the most 
expensive. In our credit we need 
people who are schooled in human 
relations. 

Today we are in a dynamic sell- 
ing economy from the cradle to the 
grave. Competition is keen and 
that is as it should be. It is the 
force that has made our country 
what it is today—the hope of the 
world. 

3. Modern equipment can save 
you thousands of dollars. 


Machine Bookkeeping 


When Sterchi Bros. employed me 
20 years ago they were giving the 
customers hand-written receipts. 
This was very time consuming. To- 
day, when a customer enters our 
store and makes a cash payment 
on his account, the receipt book 
and ledger are posted simultan- 
eously in a matter of a very few 
seconds. Our customers really ap- 
preciate knowing the transaction is 
completed when they make their 


payment, with no errors in posting 
to their accounts developing later. 

4. A credit report is the best in- 
vestment you can make. It can 
prove to you that all that glitters 
is not gold. 

What do we expect from our 
credit bureau? 

We expect immediate service on 
a rush file report and a rush work- 
up with local reference within four 
hours. On a complete revised re- 
port to include full antecedent in- 
formation—job and 
trade clearance, we expect one day 
service provided the inquiry is 
turned in by 10 am. If the in- 
quiry is turned in in the afternoon, 
we expect the report to be returned 
to us in the afternoon of the next 
day. 

I realize this thing is a two-way 
street, that cooperation is a must 
between the credit granter and the 
credit bureau. Giving information 
promptly to our bureau is only a 
fulfillment of our obligation to our 
customers as well as to the other 
merchants in our city. Just remem- 
ber the only information the credit 
bureau can put in file is what we 
give them. kk 


verification 





freedom to the utmost. When you 
remember that newly married 
couples always account for the big- 
gest share of installment buying— 
and when you consider that from 
1960 to 1970 the number of people 
between 20 and 24 years of age will 
increase by 53 per cent, you get 
some idea of the job that is ahead 
for the credit fraternity. 

This is the reason I said the 
credit man’s job will be even more 
important in the future than it is 
today. 

This new attitude toward credit, 
this sixth freedom, presents one of 
the greatest challenges to American 


business today. It offers enormous 
potential for both good and evil. 
Which of these dominates will de- 
pend on the decisions and judg- 
ment of credit sales managers. 
Upon your shoulders will fall the 
responsibility of keeping this sixth 
freedom truly a freedom and not a 
curse. 

In the days to come your function 
will become increasingly important 
to both your companies and to the 
national economy. 

You will be called on to give in- 
creasing assistance to salesmen in 
opening the vast new markets of 
the future. At the same time you 


must feel a greater obligation than 
ever before to protect individuals 
from their own misconceptions and 
to carefully appraise and select and 
restrict your credit grants. How 
well you perform this dual func- 
tion may determine the level of 
prosperity we enjoy in the future. 

Credit men and women are, in a 
sense, the guardians and the ad- 
ministrators of our new American 
sixth freedom. How well you uti- 
lize and control this new trend will 
undoubtedly affect the life of every 
American. It may even mean vic- 
tory in the cold war and preserva- 
tion of our way of life. wie 
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Working Wives and Family Income 


ZOE CAMPBELL 


From Business Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, November 1960 


(Reprinted by permission). 


—— WORKING wife has played an increasingly 
important role in the United States economy during 
the past decade. Her significant contribution to the out- 
put of goods and services has been matched by her 
equally important contribution to family income. Although 
the husband remains the chief bread winner, the working 
wife’s added income helps achieve a level of living that 
the family could not otherwise maintain. 

What are the factors that have brought these women 
into the labor force? What is the wife’s actual contribu- 
tion to family income? And how does the income level of 
the working-wife family compare with that of families 
where the wife does not seek work outside the home? 

Of the 39.5 million wives (with husband present)! in 
March, 1959, 12.2 million were in the labor force (see 
table). Although fewer than one in three wives is in the 
work force, two out of every eleven workers and well over 
half of the female labor force are working wives. 

The wife’s position in the labor market today is par- 
ticularly striking because the rapid growth of her domi- 
nance in the female labor force has been so recent. Before 
World War II, single women were the largest group of 
female workers, while married women constituted about 
30 percent of the female labor force. By 1949, married 
women were already the largest group of female workers, 


Distribution of Working Wives by 
Major Occupations 
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accounting for 46 percent of the female labor force. And 
in the subsequent ten years, an average of 420,000 wives 
joined the work force annually. (This increase corresponds 
to the ten-year rise in the number of married couples.) 
Working wives were responsible for more than half of the 
increase in the total labor force between 1949 and 1959. 

The rise in the number of married women is only 
partially responsible for this upsurge. The major factor 
has been the rise in the proportion of married women 


1 Wives and married women in this article refer to those who 
are living in the same households as their husbands 
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seeking employment. In 1940, only 15 percent of married 
women were in the labor force; by 1949 the rate rose to 
22% percent, and by 1959 to 30.9 percent. Furthermore, 
by the end of the 1960’s roughly 40 percent of all wives 
will be in the labor force, according to Bureau of the 
Census projections. 

The opportunity for wives to work increased during 
World War II, when the severe drop in manpower at home 
could not be met by the civilian male or the single female 
population. Married women were encouraged as never 
before by government and industry to enter the labor 
market. 

After the war, an expanding economy supporting both 
peacetime and defense goals continued to provide jobs. 
The young adult population, which might normally fill 
the labor demand, was comparatively small—an outgrowth 
of the low birth rates during the Thirties. More young 
people than in previous periods continued their education 
or entered the armed services, thus further reducing the 
available labor supply. 


Employment Status of Wives, 14 Years of Age and Over 
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March, 1959 


Female population........ 63,561 22,376 35.2 100.0 100.0 
Married, husband present... 39,529 12,205 30.9 62.2 54.5 
Married, husband -present 

and household head... . 


April, 1949 

Female population. . . . . 56,001 17,167 30.7 100.0 100.0 

Married, husband present... 35,323 7,959 22.5 63.1 46.4 
Married, husband present 

and household head 34,291 


38,585 11,014* 28.5 60.7 49.2 


7,544°> 22.0 61.2 43.9 





o—Number in paid labor force 


b—Derived from percentage 
Sources: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The growth of the economy, especially in service and 
trade industries, opened up jobs that particularly suited 
and attracted women. Companies needing additional per- 
sonnel tapped this source of labor by providing more part- 
time jobs, flexible hours, and other labor inducements.! 

The change in the types of job available is undoubtedly 
one of the factors that influenced married women to enter 
the labor force. The percentage of “white collar” jobs 
has increased over the past ten years relative to the more 
physically demanding “blue collar” jobs. In 1949, the 
four leading occupations for wives were clerical and sales 
work, service work, operative jobs, and farm labor (see 
chart). In 1959, the greatest number of wives were still 
employed as clerical and sales workers, but service workers 
increased in importance, while operatives ranked third. 
More married women were now professional or technical 
workers, and managers or proprietors rather than farm 
laborers. 

At present, more than half of the female workers in all 
major occupational groups, except farmers and _ service 
workers, are wives. And nearly 80 percent of the service 
workers, excluding private household workers, are wives. 

Despite the availability and/or attractiveness of jobs, 

1 A recent and inventive program of one company is discussed 


in the September, 1960, Management Record, in an article en- 
titled “Part-Time Working Mothers—A Case Study” 
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there are other factors that help determine whether or 
not a wife is likely to work outside the home. Financial 
necessity exerts the strongest pull into the labor force. 
A wife is more apt to seek work if her husband’s income 
is low, if her husband becomes permanently or tempo- 
rarily unemployed, or if an emergency expenditure arises. 
In recent years, a number of wives have apparently en- 
tered the work force in order to provide the family with 
goods and services that it could not otherwise afford. 
Noneconomic reasons, such as working in an adult en- 
vironment, making use of one’s earlier education and 
training, or avoiding the inclination to “waste time,” are 
usually only secondary. 

The reasons for working and the opportunity to work 
are closely related to such conditions as the presence and 
age of children, the wife’s age, and the income of the 
husband. The wife's educational level, her husband's 
employment status, and her place of residence are also 
important factors. 

The major deterrent to labor-force participation is the 
presence of very young children. Only 18.7 percent of 
mothers with children under six years of age work, and 
these are most likely to take part-time jobs or work 
sporadically throughout the year. These women are only 
half as likely as other wives to be in the labor force. On 
the other hand, mothers with school-age children have a 
higher participation rate in the labor force than do mar- 
ried women without children, who account for 46.5 per- 
cent of working wives. 

The wife with the highest participation rate is between 
forty-five and fifty-four years of age. These women are 
generally freer than other wives of household responsi- 
bilities, and their children are apt to be in their late teens 
or early twenties. The greatest number of working wives 
are between the ages of thirty-five and forty-four. The 
45-54 group is the second largest, a shift from 1949 
when the 25-35 group ranked second. 

Only a small number of wives over sixty-five years of 
age work. These women, together with the mothers of 
preschool children, make up 40 percent of all wives and 
49 percent of all wives who do not work. 


Income Characteristics of Working-wife Families 
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Women with household responsibilities normally have 
not worked outside the home unless pressed by economic 
circumstances. In the early Fifties, a wife was most likely 
to be in the labor force if her husband’s income was low; 
her participation decreased as her husband’s income in- 
creased. The largest percentage of working wives were 
those whose husband's yearly income was less than $5,000. 

By March, 1959, the largest percentage of working 
wives were those whose husbands received between 
$2,000 and $5,000 annually in money income. While a 
wife is still more likely to go to work if her husband's 
income is at the lower end of the income scale, the pro- 
portion of working wives whose husbands are in higher 
income groups has risen. The proportion of working 
wives whose husbands received between $5,000 and 
$7,000 nearly doubled from 1951 to 1959; the proportion 
whose husbands earned $7,000 tc $10,000 more than 
tripled. To obtain a more meaningful comparison, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics regrouped the data for wives 
from twenty to forty-four years of age by income quintiles. 
The results showed that the greatest increase in percentage 
of wives in the labor force apparently occurred in the 
top-income class. 

Even at current prices, the average family with an 
income of $5,000 is not living on a subsistence level. 
However, regardless of the income level, few families feel 
they have sufficient income to meet their needs. Today’s 
family goals include homeownership, appliances and fur- 
nishings for the home, automobiles, and advanced educa- 
tion for children. Expenditures on homes, for example, 
are 136 percent higher than in 1949, reflecting both rising 
prices and added purchases. Homeownership by nonfarm 
families (including other than husband-wife groups) has 
risen from 51 percent to 58 percent. 

With the aid of credit buying, many of these items are 
within the reach of the majority of middle-class families. 
Thus, while many wives may feel they are working be- 
cause of economic necessity, they are actually easing the 
economic strain of attaining these goals and helping to 
raise the family level of living. 

A wife is least likely to work when her husband’s 
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income is more than $10,000. In this income group, the 
proportion of wives entering the labor force changed only 
slightly from 1951, when 12 percent were working, to 
1959, when 15 percent were working. Economic pres- 
sures still exist at this income level. College education 
for one or more children can be an economic burden, 
and rather than reduce their standard of living to provide 
for the additional expense, some wives in this income 
bracket prefer to work. Many of these women are apt 
to be professional people who enjoy careers and who wish 
to put their special knowledge or skills to use. 

Of the 44.2 million families in March, 1959, 38.6 mil- 
lion (or 87 percent) were husband-wife families. Thus 
900,000 married couples (or 2.4 percent of all married 
couples) are living with relatives as family members. The 

Changes in Income Distributions 
of Husband-Wife Families 
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income level and the labor-force status of these wives 
could not be determined from available data. 


The income of wives (in husband-wife families) was 
approximately $27.5 billion in 1958, slightly less than a 
proportional share of total female income. (This income 
does not consist entirely of wages and salaries. Income 
is also obtained from interest and dividends, rentals, and 
social security and other pensions). 
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The wife’s median income of $1,200 is lower than the 
income of single women or women not supported by 
husbands. Because she generally interrupts her labor- 
force participation when her children are young, her skills 
and experience are not comparable to others. The majority 
of older women workers are wives; since their educational 
level is generally lower than that of younger women, they 
often hold lower-paying jobs. Also, the working wife 
still regards the running of a home her main responsi- 
bility, and is more likely than other workers to drop out 
of the labor force during the year. 

The tendency of working wives to leave the labor force 
is illustrated by the fact that in March, 1959, 30.9 per- 
cent of married women were employed, while 41.5 percent 
had worked sometime during the previous year. One 
third of the wives who worked in 1958 worked the entire 
year on full-time jobs; the remaining workers were almost 
equally divided between part-time and part-year work. 
The working wife accounted for a little more than half 
of the full-time female workers and for three-fifths of the 
part-time workers. 

The working wife's average contribution to family in- 
come is 20 percent to 24 percent. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the wife who works on a full- 
time basis supplies 39 percent of family income, while 
those who work part-time or less than half a year con- 
tribute 6 percent. 

The wife’s income is not distributed proportionately to 
her husband’s, although a slight relationship does exist. 
The working wife’s income does tend to increase as her 
husband’s income increases, but not so rapidly. At lower 
income levels she contributes proportionately more to 
family income levels than she does at higher income levels. 
A study by the Bureau of the Census in 1951 showed 
that if the husband earns less than $1,000, the wife is 
likely to earn as much to double their joint income. If 
her husband earns $4,000, she will add approximately a 
third more to family income. A rough estimate of the 
income distribution of husbands with working wives shows 
that this relationship apparently holds today. 

Of the 38.6 million families with both husband and 
wife present in March, 1959, 11.0 million had wives in 
the paid labor force.1. The income distribution of these 
families is different from that of families where the wife 
stays at home (see chart). Families with working wives 
constitute a smaller proportion of the low- and lower- 
middle income ranges than do families in which wives do 
not work. They are relatively more numerous, however, 
in the $7,000-$15,000 income brackets. On the other 
hand, there are comparatively fewer working-wife families 
in the high income levels of $15,000 and over. Hence, 
the working-wife family can be characterized as primarily 
a middle-class family. 

Both family groups (with and without a wife in the 
labor force) have improved their financial status since 
the beginning of the decade, when the largest number 
were earning between $3,000 and $4,000; but the shift 
up the income scale has been greater for the family with 
a working wife. The average (median) income of both 
family groups rose over 50 percent in the past decade. 
The median income of the working-wife family rose most 
rapidly, and at a faster pace than that of families with 
nonworking wives, during the early 1950's. In recent 
years, however, growth in income has been more rapid 
among families in which the wife is not employed. 


1 Persons working for pay and those looking for work who 
cl: 


last worked for pay are classified by the Bureau of the Census 
as members of the paid labor force 


(Turn to “Working Wives,” page 21.) 





ACBotA 
Again Endorses 


NACA's “Project Push” 


all-out national effort to achieve the membershi 
you are improving yo wn customer relations 
increased cooperation from those who use 
granters aren't the only ones who profit 
levelopment of NRCA on the local, district 
Credit bureaus and collection services also 
activities of a strons nd progressive credi 
organization. 


Let’s look at it this way y joining 
7 


Last year, "PROJECT . .. PUSH” got off 

successful manner. With yo lp, the 

able to add thousands of new members to 

recent membership report, it was announ 

PUSH'S” first goal of 50,000 members had been attained 
the co-chairmanship of Clarence E. Wolfinger and Char1i 
Sheldon of Philadelphia. 
As we move into the second year of this outstanding membership 
effort, Melvin T. Warrick of Spokane and Fred R. Hachtel of 
Milwaukee have been named to push on from the first plateau t 
even greater heights. We know that every member of ACBofA will 
want to give "Tug" and Fred all the assistance we can muster. 
Don't miss this opportunity to work hand-in-hand with your 
present and prospective customers. With your help, we’re sure 
that the objectives of "PROJECT . . . PUSH” can become a 
reality. 


Sincerely, 


x 


Executive Vi Sident 
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47th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


SALES CLINIC...IDEA EXCHANGE SESSIONS 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbor, Miam 





Saturday, June 3 


Monday— (Continued) 





9:00—NRCA Executive Committee meeting 
9:00—Registration 

10:00—CWBC of NA Committee Meeting 
12:00—NRCA Board of Directors Luncheon 
2:00—NRCA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—CWBC of NA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—Opening of Trade Exhibits 

7:00—CWBC of NA Mixer 





Sunday, June 4 





8:30—Registration 
9:00—CWBC of NA Business Meeting 
9:00—NRCA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—NRCA Meeting of Nominating Committee 
2:00—NRCA District and Local Association Officers and 
Directors Meeting 
3:00—NRCA Credentials Committee Meeting 
4:00—NRCA Resolutions Committee Meeting 
7:30—ICCC “Get Acquainted Party” 
Co-CHAIRMEN: Harvey King, President, Quarter 
Century Club, NRCA and Ethel Wilkerson, 
President, Career Club, CWBC of NA 





Monday, June 5 








7:30—ICCC Annual CWBC of NA Breakfast 


Presipinc: Mrs. Inez McGaughy, Pickett’s, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, President, CWBC of 
NA 
PROGRAM TO BE ANNOUNCED 
9:00—Registration 
9:30—ICCC Opening General Session (NRCA and 
CWRBC of NA) 


PresipinG: Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter and 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, President, 
NRCA 


Music 
CHORAL Group 
PRESENTATION OF COLORS 


Invocation: Leonard A. Brumbaugh, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, First Vice Presi- 
dent, NRCA 


We tcome: Frank J. Phillips, President, Greater 
Miami Credit Association 





Response: Mrs. Inez McGaughy, President CWBC 
of NA 

William H. Martin, Crescent Furniture Stores, 
Regina; Saskatchewan, Canada, President, Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada 

KEYNOTE SPEAKER: To be announced 

PRESENTATION OF 1961 Scorr Awarp: Edward 
L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 1960 award winner 


11:00—NRCA Annual Business Meeting 


Presipinc: Earle A. Nirmaier, President, NRCA 
REPORTS OF: 
Executive Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominations Committee 


ATTENDANCE PriIzZE DRAWING 
11:00—CWBC of NA District Pow-Wow 


2:00—ICCC Joint Session (NRCA and CWBA of NA) 
Co-CHAIRMEN: Fred R. Hachtel, Gimbel’s, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Second Vice President, 
NRCA 
Martha Bean Gleason, The Credit Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C., First Vice President, CWBC of NA 
THEME: “Making Credit Desirable . . . Not Merely 
Available” 
Moperator: Fred R. Hachtel 
PANEL: “How to Use Public Relations to Sell You 
and Your Credit Operation Internally” 
Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 
“Gaining Acceptance for Consumer Credit in Your 
Community” 
Carl F. Hawver, Director of Public Relations, Na- 
tional Consumer Finance Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
“Professional Status for the Consumer Credit Ex- 
ecutive” 
William H. Blake, Executive Vice President, NRCA 
Geneva F. McQuatters, Executive Manager, 
CWBC of NA 
3:15—“Horizons Unlimited” 
Ray O. Mertes, Director, School and College Serv- 
ice, United Airlines, Chicago, Illinois 
3:50—Film: “The Wise Use of Credit” 


Sutherland Educational Films, Inc., Hollywood, 
California 
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ONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


GROUP SESSIONS...PROFIT DISCUSSIONS 
ach, Florida, June 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1961 





Monday— (Continued) 


Tuesday— (Continued) 





4:15—Attendance prize drawing 


8:30—ICCC Miami Association “Las Vegas” Party for 
NRCA and CWBC of NA 


Co-CHarnMEN: A. L. DeMarco, Family Finance 
Corporation, Miami, Florida and Marie Whaler, 
Industrial National Bank, Miami Florida 





11:00—Tour of Miami Beach ( Wives of Delegates) 
5:00—CWBC of NA Post Conference Board Meeting 
7:00—NRCA Post Conference Board Meeting 





Wednesday, June 7 








Tuesday, June 6 





7:30—ICCC Idea Exchange Sessions (NRCA—CWBC 
of NA) 


A. “Skips and Skip Tracing” 

B. “Credit Sales Direct Mail Campaign” 

C. “Telephone Collection Techniques” 

D. “Automation in the Credit Office” 

(Discussion leaders to be announced ) 
7:30—CWBC of NA Career Club Breakfast 
§:30—Registration 
9:00—ICCC Group Sessions, all day. (NRCA and CWBC 
of NA) (Chairmen to be announced ) 

Health Professions 

Department, Apparel and Specialty Stores 

Instalment Bank Credit 

Consumer and Sales Finance 

Furniture, Music and Appliance Stores 

Credit Jewelry and Luggage 

Hardware, Building Materials and Construction 

Home Service Industries 

Mortuary Credit 

Cemetery Credit 

Credit Unions 

Multiple Stores Group 

Newspapers and Publishers 

Drug Stores, Medical Supplies and Appliances 

Public Utilities 

Medical Assistants 

Hotels, Motels and Travel Agencies 


National Credit Card Users 





7:30—ICCC Idea Exchange Sessions (NRCA and CWBC 
of NA) 
A. Evaluation of Credit Information 
B. Collecting the Tough Ones! 
C. Expense Saving Ideas 
D. Can Bankruptcies be Reduced? 
(Discussion leaders to be announced ) 


7:30—NRCA Quarter Century Club Breakfast 
9:00—Registration 


9:30—ICCC Joint Session (NRCA and CWBC of NA) 

Co-CHAIRMEN: Leonard A. Brumbaugh and 
Wanda Brown, First National Bank, Mason 
City, lowa 

MusIcaL PROGRAM 

SpeEAKER: (To be announced) 

SYMPOSIUM: 

Supyect: “Are Credit Bureaus and Collection 
Service Departments Meeting the Needs of 
Credit Sales Managers?” 

CHAIRMAN: Dewey D. Godfrey, Executive Vice 
President, Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Third Vice President, NRCA 

Five Credit Sales Managers 

Five Credit Bureau and Collection Managers 

ATTENDANCE Priz—E DRAWING 


12:00—CWBC of NA Dutch Treat District Luncheons 
Style Show (Wives of Delegates invited) 


2:00—ICCC Credit Sales Clinic 


CHAIRMAN: Helen Sawyers, Credit Bureau of 
Snohomish County, Everett, Washington, Second 
Vice President, CWBC of NA 

Supyect: “Building Sales and Profits Through 
Credit” 

Armand J. Gariepy, Director, Sales Training Inter- 
national, Barre, Massachusetts 

ATTENDANCE PrizE DrawiInc 


7:30—ICCC Annual Banquet 
Dinner and Dance 
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Professional Certification for the Consumer Credit Executive 








ROFESSIONAL STATUS and recognition for the 

_ consumer credit executive have now become a reality 
through an educational program established by the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Institute, a department of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

NRCI offers a professional program which recognizes 
education, experience, community, and association activi- 
ties and culminates in the award of Certified Consumer 
Credit Executive (CCCE). This award will become the 
distinguishing mark of the qualified consumer credit execu- 
tive. 

Background 

The National Retail Credit Association has, for 50 years, 
been the one professional organization which has con- 
stantly worked for the betterment of credit conditions for 
all types of retail business and service organizations en- 
gaged in consumer credit selling. Organized in 1912, 
NRCA has continually offered local, district and national 
conferences, correspondence courses, research, institutes, 
seminars, and field instruction in consumer credit. 

The formation of the National Retail Credit Institute 
had its beginnings at the International Consumer Credit 
Conference in 1952. At this Conference, the Committee 
on Education recommended to the Board of Directors that 
an Institute be formed with the purpose of offering a 
“formal program of education for the training of future 
consumer credit managers.” The NRCA Board of Direc- 
tors approved the recommendation and instructed the 
Committee to make further study. Studies and research 
were carried on and at the 1959 Conference the Board 
gave final approval authorizing the implementation of an 
accredited program which would lead to a Certified Con- 
sumer Credit Executive certificate. 

The Institute, which is dedicated to furthering con- 
sumer credit education and research, was incorporated as 
a part of the National Retail Credit Association charter in 
1959 under the statutes of the State of Missouri. 
Objectives of the Institute 

The National Retail Credit Institute exists for the bene- 
fit of the members of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and includes in its objectives the following: 

1. To assure the establishment and continuation of 
high standards of business proficiency through the 
development of an established educational program. 
To encourage those eligible to advance their per- 
sonal careers through pursuing courses of instruction 
offered at adult evening extension classes, college 
day programs, and correspondence study. 
To encourage young credit executives to develop a 
program for self improvement. 
To promote consumer credit research which may 
later become the basis for monographs, manuals and 
textbooks. 
To establish a “Certified Consumer Credit Executive” 
certificate which shall become the recognized sym- 
bol of the professional consumer credit executive, 
and 
To establish and maintain high ethical standards 
governing daily activities of the professional con- 
sumer credit executive. 

Eligibility Requirements 
Any member of the National Retail Credit Association 
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is eligible to apply to the National Retail Credit Institute. 
Applications will be sent upon written request to the Direc- 
tor of Education. Formal application for admission must 
be accompanied by a $10.00 entrance fee. This fee is 
non-returnable. 

Because of the wide variation in the backgrounds of 
NRCA members, the CCCE program will recognize a wide 
variety of achievements by establishing a point system of 
evaluation. 

Applicants will be rated on the basis of: 

Education and Training 
Experience and Activities 
Achievements in NRCA Leadership 
Community Leadership 


The program is intended to indicate a degree of com- 
petence in credit management. Its purpose is to establish 
a symbol of recognition which will encourage high stand- 
ards and thus elevate the level of the consumer credit 
granting profession. 

The Institute’s program takes into consideration educa- 
tion, experience, community activities and participation 
in local, district and national credit association activities 
in establishing requirements for a professional certificate. 
It is the opinion of the Trustees that a proper balance of 
these four factors will result in a well-rounded Consumer 
Credit Executive, who will be able to take his rightful 
place as a member of the management team. 
Certification 

Upon the satisfactory completion of requirements, the 
Director of Education will certify the candidate to the 
Trustees of the Institute, who will award the Certified 
Consumer Credit Executive Certificate. A certificate fee 
of $15.00 is payable at that time. Should the candidate 
desire to take only the first and/or second levels of cer- 
tification, i.e., Credit Counselor, and Associate Credit 
Executive, the fees will be $5.00 and $10.00 respec- 
tively. All fees paid to the Institute are used exclusively 
for consumer credit research studies and Institute man- 
agement. 

Honorary Fellow of the Institute Certificate 

The Trustees of the National Retail Credit Institute 
may award honorary certificates to consumer credit execu- 
tives who have proved themselves to be outstanding lead- 
ers in the profession. Requests for application forms should 
be sent to the Director of Education. 

The Trustees shall recommend these leaders to receive 
the “Fellow” certificate. Honorary Fellows are entitled to 
use the CCCE initials and to all the rights and privileges 
of the Institute. They are eligible to serve on NRCI’s 
advisory body. 

Formal Education Program 

The formal education program of the Institute is organ- 
ized on three levels, with appropriate professional recog- 
nition being given to those who successfully complete the 
requirements. The three levels of certification are as 
follows: 

Credit Counselor Program 

This is a basic program, with a minimum requirement. 
It is designed to help the credit counselor deal satisfac- 
torily with the needs of credit consumers. The student 
must have one year of credit experience, acquire five “asso- 
ciation activity” points, and have completed the following, 
or equivalent courses: 





Marketing: Credit and Collection Procedure 
Personnel: Human Relations in Business 
Communications: Business Letter Writing 
Associate Credit Executive 
The second step in the student's development deals with 
supervisory functions in the consumer credit field. To 
complete this program, the student must have three years 
of satisfactory service in consumer credit work, must have 
acquired ten additional “association activity” points; must 
have acquired five points in community activities, and 
must have successfully completed four courses in the 
following, or equivalent areas: 
Communications 
Accounting 
Business Psychology 
Economics 


Business Management 
Office Personnel 
Supervision 


Certified Consumer Credit Executive 
The third and final professional step deals principally 
with management functions. To meet the requirements 
for certification, the student must have completed five 
years in consumer credit work, must have acquired a 
total of 25 “association activity” points, 10 points in com- 
munity activities, and must have successfully completed 
five courses in the following, or equivalent areas: 
Marketing 
Business Law 


Finance 
Statistics 

Public Relations 
Accounting 


Sales Management 
Economics 


The General Plan 


The National Retail Credit Institute will not offer col- 
lege level courses as such. The National Retail Credit 
Association will continue to offer short courses which will 
be accepted for partial credit. All other courses will be 
taken at accredited colleges or universities, extension 
courses offered in the student’s home community, at ac- 
credited business colleges, or by correspondence study. 

Applicants who have completed college courses equival- 
ent to NRCI’s requirements may request credit toward 
certification upon the presentation of an official transcript 
of credit from the college registrar. Upon the completion 
of the experience and “association activity” points, the 
Director of Education will authorize certification by the 
Trustees. 

Courses completed through the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America, Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, the American Institute of Banking, and other 
recognized association programs are accepted by the 
Director toward certification. Short courses and Institute 
programs satisfactorily completed are evaluated by the 
Director of Education and credited toward certification. 

The Institute does not make a tuition charge for courses 
taken at the various accredited institutions. All arrange- 
ments are strictly between the selected schools and the 
student. The NRCI does charge a fee for matriculation, 
$10.00, and for the CCCE certification, $15.00. The 
Credit Counselor and Associate Credit Executive fees 
are $5.00 and $10.00 respectively. All students must 
register with NRCI. before credits will be accepted for 
certification. 

Association Activity Points 


In order to encourage the consumer credit executive 
to participate in professional and community civic activi- 
ties, NRCI requires that the executive earn at least 25 
“association activity” points while working for a certificate. 
These activity points must be certified to by the student 
and be submitted to the Director of Education as earned, 
for recording in the student’s office record. 


The following association activity points are some of 
those which may be earned: 
Service as: 
Local Association Director 
Local Association President 
District Director 
District President 
District Committee Chairman 
District Committeeman 
National Committee Chairman 
National Committeeman 
National Director 
National Vice President 
National President 
Program participation in local Association Meetings 
Program participation in District Meetings 
Program participation in National Conferences 
Local Association Attendance (75%) 
District Conference Attendance 
National Conference Attendance 
Organization of a new local unit 
Membership Activity 
Instructing in Credit Schools 
Contribution to The Creprr Wor.Lp 


Points 
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Other points may be earned by appearing before such 
groups as high school assembly programs and “career 
days,” local civic clubs, service groups, parent-teacher 
associations, etc. These will be evaluated by the Director 
of Education. 

Experience Requirements 

To qualify for any part of the three-stage program, 
practical experience is required. For the Credit Counselor 
Program, one year is required. To meet step two, the 
Associate Credit Executive, three years experience must 
be presented. To qualify for the Certified Consumer Credit 
Executive certificate, the applicant must have completed 
five years of credit experience and credit sales activity. 
Course Description 


Because of the wide variation in background of NRCA 
members, the courses required for certification by the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Institute are not described in detail. 
A wide degree of latitude is allowed by the Trustees so 
that professional credit managers in all categories of con- 
sumer credit may qualify for certification. For this reason, 
applicants who have completed similar courses in the field 
of consumer credit which are applicable to their own 
business are encouraged to submit their application to the 
Institute for evaluation. 


Society of Consumer Credit Executives 

Students who have qualified for the Certified Consumer 
Credit Executive Certificate become eligible for member- 
ship in the exclusive honorary international consumer 
credit organization known as the Society of Consumer 
Credit Executives. This organization will bring together 
men and women of high standing in the consumer credit 
profession so that they may exchange current credit tech- 
niques and research which will benefit business, improve 
service to the consumer, and benefit society as a whole. 


Job Placement Service 


The Institute will maintain a placement service to help 
registered consumer credit executives who desire to make 
position changes. There will be no charge for this service. 


How To Apply 


You are encouraged to write to the Director of Educa- 
tion, National Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 30, Missouri, for a formal application form. 
This is your opportunity to become a Certified Consumer 
Credit Executive and enhance the professional status of 
your chosen vocation. wk 
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Charles F. Roycroft 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death on 
November 17, 1960, of Charles F. Roycroft, Executive 
Vice President and General Manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. In his passing the 
entire retail credit fraternity loses a great and respected 
leader who distinguished himself by his many outstanding 
achievements and contributions to the advancement of 
credit and as a valued friend of all those with whom he 
was associated. 

He entered the credit field at an early age and rose to a 
position of leadership in his chosen field of endeavor. He 
became associated with the Credit Bureau of Baltimore 
in 1926. In 1938 he became Assistant General Manager 
and in 1948 was elected Executive Vice President and 
General Manager, which position he held until his death. 

The National Retail Credit Association extends to his 
business associates, countless friends and his family our 
sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 


Promotion for Dick Gallagher 
Dick Gallagher, Treasurer of the Regina Retail Credit 
Association, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, and Assistant 
Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia has been promoted 
to manager of their branch at Lloydminster, Saskatchewan. 


Help Wanted 


Experienced Credit Bureau Manager wanted in a Mis- 
souri town of 10,000. A man or woman needed who is 
able to organize, build membership and publish a credit 
guide. Box 1612, The Creprr Wortp, 375 Jackson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used Graphotype, class No. 6 300, prefer capital 
letters. 

Addressograph class No. 1900 and automatic friction 
feeder. 

Cabinets for 10,000 plates. 

Write and state age and condition as well as price of 
equipment. Box 1611, The Creprr Wortwp, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


—Position Wanted —\ 


Experienced Credit Bureau Manager wishes to relocate. 
Will manage credit bureau on salary, commission or lease 
arrangement. Proven ability to organize and build mem- 
bership and report volume. Prefer city in 15,000 to 50,000 
population class. Box 11601, The Creprr Worwp, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Am looking for a position with potential in South or 
West. Well qualified in office management, credits, col- 
lections, supervision, personnel, purchasing, etc. Modest 
salary requirements. Age 37, family, college with over 14 
years experience. Box 1613, The Creprr Worwp, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at The Wentworth 
by the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, May 14, 15, and 
16, 1961. 

District Two (New Jersey and New York) will hold its 
annual meeting at The Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, 
New York, April 14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina, April 23, 24, 25, and 
26, 1961. 

District Five (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, Canada, and Wisconsin, except Superior) 
will hold its annual meeting at The Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1961. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, Ontario, 
and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 16, 17, 
and 18, 1961. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, March 10, 11, and 12, 1961. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Waco, Texas, May 21, 22, and 23, 
1961. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) will hold its annual meeting at the Plains Hotel, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, April 13, 14, and 15, 1961. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, May 
14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Hawaii, and Nev- 
ada) will hold its annual meeting at the U. S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego, California, February 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1961. 

District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold 
its annual meeting at The Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1961. 





Best Holiday Wishes 


Due to my prolonged absence from my home in Vero 
Beach, Florida, and not having the addresses of my many 
friends with me, I have not sent Christmas greetings. 

This is to wish you a most happy, healthful and pros- 
perous New Year. Lindley S. Crowder 

Mr. Crowder married Mrs. Marion O. Rudine in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, November 4, 1960. They are now making 
their home at 1508 Edinburgh Street, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 
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“Working Wives” 


roll. (Beginning on page 12) Pr OnQrGrGra~- 


The median income of working-wife families is one- 
fourth higher than the median income of other husband- 
wife families. This is a larger difference than existed in 
1950, but the smallest since then, an indication that the 
gap between the two family groups may narrow even 
further unless pay scales for women change. 

Aggregate income is more evenly distributed among 
families with working wives, as seems likely from their 
income distribution. This can also be shown by a com- 
parison of mean incomes. The estimated mean income in 
the working-wife family is only slightly higher than the 
median. In the family where the wife does not work, the 
mean income is higher than the median by $1,000. Thus 
the difference between the two means is not nearly so 
great as the difference between the two medians. 

The importance of the wife’s income can be shown by 
the fact that while 32 percent of wives whose husbands 
receive under $1,000 work, only 13 percent of all hus- 
band-wife families receiving under $1,000 have working 
wives. At the upper end of the income scale ($10,000 
and over), 37 percent of the families have working wives, 
whereas 15 percent of the wives whose husbands earn 
over $10,000 work. 

The working-wife family accounts for 29 percent of all 
husband-wife families, but receives 31 percent of aggre- 
gate family income. Most of this additional income is 
obtained at the $3,000-$5,000 level. Families above the 
$10,000 level with working wives receive 31 percent of 
the income in their group. 

Although working-wife families represent only a small 
fraction of all husband-wife families with incomes over 
$25,000, they do represent a considerable portion of 
families in the middle- and upper-middle income class. 
And the importance of the working wife is likely to con- 
tinue to grow. ke 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 

Credit schools will be conducted by Mr. Speake in the 
following cities during the months of January and Febru- 
ary 1961: 
Pensacola, Florida 
Dotham, Alabama 
Columbus, Georgia 
Savannah, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 
Knoxville, Tennessee Globe, Arizona 
Morristown, Tennessee San Luis Obispo, California 

If your city is interested in having Mr. Speake conduct 
a professional streamlined credit school in your city, please 
write the National Office for details and open dates. 


William B. McConnell 


William B. McConnell, formerly in the credit depart- 
ment of Oppenhein Collins, later in the controllers division 
of C. A. Verner Company, Jonasson’s and before retiring, 
at Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania was buried 
October 6, 1960. He was president of the Retail Credit 
Association in Pittsburgh in 1922. He was on the first 
program to broadcast a message on retail credit on any 
radio station in the United States 


Cartersville, Georgia 
Marietta, Georgia 
Quincy, Florida 
Panama City, Florida 
Wichita, Kansas 


Golden Anniversary in Spokane 
In a book, worn at the edges of each page, it is written 
in the bold handwriting of A. Roy Porter, Secretary-Pro- 
tem, “Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that an 
association of Retail Credit Men be formed.” The date 
was 1911, and the book was the original minutes of the 


Spokane Retail Credit Association which will celebrate its 
30th Annual Banquet on January 19, 1961. 

Not too many are around who took part in that original 
meeting but a few are, including the Association’s first 
Treasurer, R. H. Beamer who posed for the picture, left, 
below, with N. M. MacLeod, the Association’s long-time 
Secretary. 

Of the original officers and directors of the Spokane 
Association, R. H. Beamer, the first Treasurer, and Ed D. 
Thompson, a Trustee, are the only known living officers 
of the organization. Both plan to attend the Golden An- 
niversary Banquet celebration 

It was just one year later that the National Retail Credit 
Association came into existence at Spokane where we, too, 
will go for our own Golden Anniversary in 1962. 

In browsing through the original minutes of the Associ- 
ation, it is interesting to note the high purpose that these 
gentlemen set forth: “We hereby associate ourselves 
informally for acquaintance and social and business inter- 
course, and for the exchange, through a central office, of 
such information as may be for our common interest. . . .” 

Even in those days they had their problems that bear a 
striking resemblance to those of today as indicated in the 
minutes of November 21, 1911: “Mr. Clumpner moved 
that it be the duty of members to notify the central ex- 
change of all bad checks received.” The motion was 
carried. 

In those early minutes a further item will be found of 
much interest to those active in today’s credit. It reads. . 
“It was suggested at the next Tuesday meeting an informal 
discussion be held as to whether under present conditions 
credit should be expanded or limited.” Another item from 
the minutes would indicate that even in those days “Skips” 
were a serious problem as the minutes read . . . “That a 
committee be appointed to circulate a petition to be pre- 
sented to the city commissioners requesting a passage of 
an ordinance requiring transfer men to file at the City Hall 
names of residents of the city moved by them the preced- 
ing week and their former and new addresses. ...” At 
the same meeting Mr. Pattee moved that, “The members 
report to the central exchange names of customers delin- 
quent in their accounts.” 

That was fifty years ago. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Communications 


LEONARD BERRY 


rT. HE DEVELOPMENT of prompt pay habits is be- 
| coming increasingly necessary with so many new 
credit customers being added each day. Where once credit 
was reserved for the wealthy, or socially prominent, now 
credit is considered to be the inherent right of every indi- 
vidual who meets the requirements of the firm extending 
the credit. 

When reasonable precautions are taken by the credit 
granter to screen out the small minority who have shown 
themselves to be credit-unworthy, there should not be 
more than ten per cent of the credit customers who delay 
payment beyond the allowable ninety-day period, or two 
payments on an instalment contract. Up to that point of 
tolerance of relatively slow payment, mild printed notices 
or gentle reminders, in the form of stickers or handwritten 
notes on the statements, should bring in the money without 
necessity for costly letters or other collection methods. 

Even with the ten pér cent of the debtors who resist 
such pleasant nudges to send in the money, it is far more 
likely that unwillingness rather than inability to pay is the 
problem 

Unwillingness must be changed to willingness, and the 
best way to do this is to sell the debtor on the desirability 
as well as the necessity of paying as agreed. This is what 
we mean by collection salesmanship. In today’s complex 
consumer economy we need both credit salesmanship and 
collection salesmanship. 

“Habit” says William James, brilliant psychologist, “is 
the flywheel of society.” We might say too, that habit is 
the stabilizing force of successful large-scale credit grant- 
ing. When we can get people into the habit of paying 
promptly, our collection problems will sharply diminish. 

From an anonymous source comes this: 

Sow a thought 

And you reap an act, 
Sow an act 

And you reap a habit, 
Sow a habit 

And you reap a character, 
Sow a character 

And you reap a destiny. 

There we have the human pattern — and also our chal- 
lenge. Credit executives must become teachers. Beginning 
with high school seniors we must seek every opportunity 
of preaching the idea of use your credit wisely — pay your 
bills promptly. The best time for credit education is when 
the individual becomes a credit user for the first time. 
Chat is why painstaking efforts must be made to convince 
the teenager, for instance, who is a newcomer to the some- 
what heady power of commanding credit, that the other 
side of the coin of credit is payment. It is unfair, and 
unwise, just to offer credit facilities to these young people 
without at the same time stressing the need for faithfulness 
in fulfilling their side of the business transaction. 

We repeat, slow payment is often a matter of unwilling- 
ness rather than inability. Where there is clearly inability 
to pay, most certainly the understanding credit counselor 
will show consideration and flexibility. Terms can be re- 
arranged and extensions of time courteously granted 
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Consumer credit is an indispensable part of the Ameri- 
can economic system. With our prodigious productive 
capacity, widespread distribution of goods becomes abso- 
lutely essential. The widespread distribution can only be 
achieved by generous use of consumer credit. Consume 
credit has been called the lubricant of a mass production 
system. Without consumer credit the American way of 
life, as we know it today, would be impossible 

Credit executives have a direct obligation to increase 
credit sales. Three-quarters of our people are definitely 
not using their credit potential by a wide margin. Credit 
sales programs should be addressed to this vast reliable 
market. These are the people who are their “own best 
credit managers.” Sell them with confidence. They will 
not overbuy. 

Credit executives also have an obligation to discourage 
those who lack judgment and control from assuming 
credit obligations they would find great difficulty in ful- 
filling. Credit is a tool to enrich human life; not to add to 
misery. 

Right now, at the beginning of the second year of the 
decade, is the time for credit executives to resolve to wel- 
come the responsibilities, as well as the rewards, theit 
important jobs impose on them. Credit executives are 
highly important parts of the economic machinery. They 
must function efficiently, smoothly and conscientiously. 


This Month's Illustrations 


» 


Illustration No. 1. Here is a good example of a “letter 
of acceptance of credit.” This comes from J. O. Jones, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The opening of a new account 
offers a rare opportunity for a store or firm to make a last- 
ing and favorable impression. 

Illustration No. 2. This is shown for two reasons. First, 
we are often asked for suggestions as to the arrangement 
and wording of statements. Second, it is a fine example of 
imaginative, promotional over-printing on the statement. 

Illustration No. 3. This came up the other day when 
a member wrote in asking for an “over-limit” reminder on 
a “revolving credit” type of account. I found this one in 
my file from the Diamond Store, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. I thought that Willard R. Pool, Manager of Credit 
Sales, would not mind sharing it with you. 

Illustration No. 4. This is the reverse side of a state- 
ment used by Thomas J. Fannon and Sons, Alexandria, 
Virginia. We show it because of the unusual but effective 
message it carries. On the front of the statement appears 
this: Terms: Cash—Prompt Payment Always Appreciated 
—(see reverse side). 

Illustration No. 5. Members are usually interested in 
seeing a series of collection reminders. Here is such a 
series, sent to us by Keelan’s, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 
The purpose of showing these is to give you ideas when 
you come to revise your series. We invite members to send 
in samples of their credit and collection letters for repro- 
duction on this page. 
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People differ im mony woys but they off toke pride 
in making their BUDGET ACCOUNT peyments on the 
due dete. We know you will eccept this reminder in the 
friendly spirit in which @ is intended. Wf you hove just 
moiled us your cheque please pardon this notice 
end eccept our thanks for poyment 


Prompt poyment builds @ “good” credit record 
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You. os one of our preferred charge customers, con toke pride 
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The Part Payment 


you recently mode on your eccount is very much appre 
crated. However, there +s still on omount which 1 overdue 
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We had honed 


our previous reminder of your pest due account would be suf 
ficient, but we heve not received your peyment, nor heord trom 
you 

Perhaps you overlooked 

Possibly you forgot 

We wonder i# you + ze thet your account represents merchen 
die purchesed two or three months ego A response trom you 
or better still your cheque will be apprecioted 














You can help US... 








by semdeng om your BUDGET ACCOUNT insteiment 
which now is many doys lete Unless you hove 
clready mailed it, won't you please send it todey? 
Prompt peyment builds « “good” credit record 
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STATE LEGISLATION 








Maryland: Magistrate Irving M. Einbinder, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has ruled that J.. J. Newberry Department Store 
may not collect 1% per cent in “service or carrying charges” 
from the customer. He ruled that this is interest which 
totals 18 per cent a year. The legal rate in Maryland is 6 
per cent. Where higher rates of interest are charged, 
licenses must be issued and the State’s small-loan laws 
must be complied with. The store had sued a customer 
for $212. Einbinder awarded $112 to the store which 
represented the unpaid balance but ruled out $100 ac- 
cumulated “service charges.” 

Virginia: Virginia's Supreme Court upheld the validity 
of the state’s 1958 fair trade act, permitting manufacturers 
and distributors to establish minimum resale prices for their 
trade-marked products. At stake in the case before the high 
state court was the price of camera flashbulbs. The suit 
was brought by Standard Drug Co., Inc., against General 
Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., in Richmond’s Law and 
Equity Court on July 27, 1958, the day the fair trade law 
went into effect. 

Kentucky: Kentucky's State Milk Marketing and Anti- 
Monopoly Commission issued a regulation forbidding 
trading stamps or any type of premiums to be given in 
connection with the sale of fluid milk, cottage cheese, or 
frozen dairy products. The rule also prohibits the whole- 
sale or retail sale of milk products at less than cost or the 
giving of quantity or “advertising” discounts by distributors, 
processors, or bulk-milk handlers to dairy products retailers. 

Michigan: Legislators are now in the process of follow- 
ing up on a constitutional change which was approved by 
the voters in November to raise the state sales tax from 
three cents to four cents. Democratic Governor elect John 
B. Swainson is reported to favor the increase. He has also 
called for a complete revision of the state’s tax structure. 
He is reportedly in favor of a personal income tax whose 
proceeds would be distributed entirely to local govern- 
ments; state authorization for localities to impose local in- 
come or payroll taxes, and a state corporate income tax in 
place of the present business activities tax. 

Kentucky: In what was described as the first plan of its 
kind in the nation, a large-scale teacher-credit program was 
worked out by the Kentucky Education Association and the 
State Bankers Association. Under the plan, teachers in Ken- 
tucky will have special credit plans made available to them 
in banks throughout the state. Local and regional meetings 
of teachers and bankers will be held throughout the state 
to familiarize those concerned with the plan. 

Two principal features of the program are a revolving 
credit plan and a credit card system. The two professional 
associations seek to extend such credit systems throughout 
the state for teachers. 

Nevada: Proposals slated for submission to the Nevada 
legislature include a bill to amend the state small loan act 
to eliminate conflict between the laws under supervision of 
the state superintendent of banks and the insurance laws 
of the state. 
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New Jersey: A bill designed to legalize an automobile 
financing method used almost solely by the Motor Club of 
America was given final passage by the New Jersey legis- 
lature. The measure authorizes a licensed sales finance 
company...MCA...to lend up to $4,000 to the buyer 
of a car with the auto as security. The loan can extend 
over 36 months with a maximum rate of 5 per cent on the 
original amount of the loan. 


Also passed by the Jersey Senate and sent to the House 
was a bill to curb what was called the “vicious practice” 
of levying last-minute extra mortgage charges. The measure 
provides that written notice of all claims would have to be 
served on all parties to any mortgage not less than 12 days 
before the closing or final agreement. 

New York: Plans to sponsor in the 1961 New York State 
legislature a bill to permit Puerto Rican and other foreign 
banks to establish personal loan departments in their 
branches in the state, which soon will be legal, are “under 
consideration” by the State Banking Department. 

Maryland: State Senator Joseph A. Bertorelli, Baltimore, 
declared that “the instalment buying public is being taken 
for millions of dollars every year under the guise of service 
charges.” Bertorelli, chairman, Legislative Council’s Com- 
mittee on Retail Instalment Sales, said that his committee 
would study a proposal to license and regulate all firms 
which underwrite instalment sales contracts in Maryland. 
Senator Bertorelli’s criticism was prompted by the recent 
decision handed down by Magistrate Irving M. Einbinder 
at Hagerstown. 

Georgia: The General Assembly has enacted into law a 
bill which prohibits any person from obtaining credit by 
use of a credit card issued to another without the consent 
of the person to whom issued. Georgia Law No. 883 also 
prohibits the use of a credit card which has expired or 
been cancelled; prohibits the use of a false, fictitious or 
counterfeit credit card, and prescribes penalties for viola- 
tions. 

Maryland: An opinion handed down by the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld operators of a Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, neighborhood drug store in their legal battle to 
compel two competing drug chains to stop undercutting 
prices established under the Maryland fair trade law. The 
high tribunal refused to review a Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals ruling that Dart Drug Corp. of Maryland and Peoples 
Service Drug Stores, Inc., must cease selling branded 
products below fair trade minimums established by four 
major manufacturers of drugs and cosmetics. 


Maryland: A special three-judge Federal Court will be 
convened in Baltimore to hear an attack on the consti- 
tutionality of Maryland’s Sunday blue laws against store 
sales. Suit was filed in Federal Court by store owners in 
the Boulevard Farmers Market, a retail outlet. Their suit 
asserted that the laws in question violate the Maryland 
code and the U. S. Constitution because they are un- 
reasonable discrimination and because they are laws re- 
specting an establishment of religion. 





Texas: Texas voters approved at the general election a 
state constitutional amendment eliminating an interest rate 
limitation of 10 per cent a year and permitting the state 
legislature to set special maximum interest rates on small 
loans and to license and regulate the small loan field. 

State Attorney General Will Wilson said the amend- 
ment’s adoption makes it incumbent upon the Texas legis- 
lature to fix fair rates of interest on loans which will protect 
both the borrower and the lender. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that adoption of the amendment is only the first 
phase of the fight. 

In another Texas development, the Fourth Court of Civil 
Appears ruled in San Antonio that the widely used cer- 
tificate plan for making small loans in the state is uncon- 
stitutional. 


District of Columbia: Regulations covering the sale of 
credit insurance in connection with instalment sales of auto- 
mobiles were recently adopted by the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners. Although the regulations permit 
premium charges for’ credit life insurance to be included 
in instalment sales contracts with the agreement of the 
borrower, similar charges for credit accident and health 
insurance may not be included in the contract. 


Minnesota: A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Association of Cooperatives at its annual convention in St. 
Paul urged enactment by the state legislature of a bill 
requiring that all instalment sales contracts specify interest 
rates. 


Mississippi: Action to curb abuses in the use of criminal 
laws by finance companies to collect civil debts was urged 
by the Hinds County grand jury in a report in Jackson. 
“Based upon our investigation of this general situation,” 
the report said, “it is our opinion that the criminal laws of 
this state are being used to enforce the collection of civil 
debts, which we believe, should be eliminated.” The grand 
jury called upon six justices of the peace holding office in 
Hinds County to furnish “the state bank comptroller, the 
foreman of this jury, and the judge of this court, a complete 
list of all such cases referred to that have been filed in 
their respective courts during the year 1960 and to state 
on the list of cases, the style of the case, the nature of the 
case, and the name of the finance company or lending 
institution involved in the papers or documents out of 
which the criminal charge arose.” 

New Jersey: New consumer protection laws in New Jersey 
are forcing “sharpies” out of the home improvement in- 
stalment field, it was recently asserted by Charles R. 
Howell, state commissioner of banking and insurance. 
Howell, noting that the laws had been in effect less than 
two months said that “even this brief experience with them 
supports our contention that they are really the two most 
significant steps taken in our times for the protection of 
the public. They are a grand victory for the consumer.” 


Montana: A case challenging the constitutionality of 
Montana’s fair trade act, permitting manufacturers to set 
minimum resale prices on their trade-marked products, 
was taken under consideration by the State Supreme Court 
after oral argument. The suit grew out of cut rate sales 
of radiator antifreeze. Former Governor Bonner, appear- 
ing as a friend of the court, said that if one chain of stores 
entered the state and sold below the minimum price, “it 
would put the economic system in chaos and throw the 
independent dealers out of business.” Involved in the case, 
most recent in a series of challenges against the law, are 
Skaggs Drug Center, Great Falls, and the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. The product involved is Prestone anti- 
freeze. 


Delaware: A ruling handed down by the Delaware Su- 
preme Court held that a “break-the-bank” promotion used 
by a store in Wilmington Manor was a lottery according to 
state law. State Chief Deputy Attorney General Clement 
C. Wood charged in June that the store, Eckerd’s was 
violating a Delaware anti-lottery statute in weekly awards 
of prizes based on a ticket drawing. The store claimed that 
this promotion was nothing more than advertising. Both 
sides then asked Superior Court to certify to the State 
Supreme Court for an accelerated answer. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that the Court en Banc 
said the bank night scheme was “based on the making of 
a profit at the expense of gullible chance-takers and that, 
while it pretended to offer a gratuity, what, in fact, was 
offered was a prize paid out of the funds produced at least 
in part by the scheme itself.” 


Ohio: Appeals from convictions under Ohio's new Sun- 
day closing law were rejected by the State Supreme Court. 
A majority of the high state court agreed that “no debatable 
constitutional question” was involved in two cases against 
Giant Tiger stores in Cleveland and Euclid. 


New Mexico: New Mexico's state attorney general has 
been asked for a ruling on enforcement of the state’s so- 
called “loss leader” law, according to announcement in 
Albuquerque by District Attorney Paul W. Robinson 
Robinson said the New Mexico Food Dealers Association 
had referred the matter to his office and asked that a test 
case be made. He said the law is not clear. 

The Association placed a display advertisement in Albu- 
querque newspapers in mid-August, which said that due 
to many inquiries from consumers, the wording of the loss 
leader law was being published in the advertisement. The 
law penalizes any person convicted of violating the act by 
a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment of not 
more than 90 days or both. 


North Carolina: Details of a proposed new North Caro- 
lina small loan law were announced by State Banks Com- 
missioner Ben R. Roberts. Upon approval of the State 
Banking Commission in December, the bill will go to the 
1961 North Carolina legislature. Some of the principal 
features of the bill: Firms must show business will promote 
the convenience and advantage of the community; maintain 
loanable assets of at least $25,000; present system of mul- 
tiple fees and interest charges would be combined into one 
flat rate for loans; accident and health insurance written 
in connection would be reduced to the amount of payments 


on each loan; firms could make no transactions higher than 
$1,500. 


Vermont: State Attorney General Thomas M. Debevoise 
said he would recommend to the Vermont legislature that 
usury be made a crime. Under present Vermont law, a 
person who pays usurious interest may sue to recover it, 
but the usurer is not penalized. Debevoise noted that the 
recovery of usurious interest payments usually will vot 
begin to pay the costs and fees or time of legal proceedings 
required to effect the recovery. 


Wisconsin: Proposals on protection of the buying public 
are being prepared at the direction of Governor Nelson 
for submission to the 1961 Wisconsin legislature. The 
proposed legislation will include provisions on installment 
buying, credit sales, and fair advertising. 


Maryland: Residents of Maryland are being grossly over- 
charged as a result of weaknesses in laws on installment 
sales, it was asserted by John W. Dallam, deputy state 
administrator of loan laws. He urged immediate legislative 
steps to protect buyers from abuses. 
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Trenton, New Jersey 

At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion of Greater Trenton, Trenton, New Jersey, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Ernest Ferri, 
Yardville Supply Company; Vice President, S. K. Paul, 
First Trenton National Bank; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Daniel J. Graziano, Credit Bureau of Trenton. Directors: 
William Aaronson, Standard Adjustment Agency; William 
Spencer, The Tattersall Company; Harold Smith, Sears 
Roebuck Company; Walter Mahaney, Beneficial Finance 
Company; Andrew Harvilla, Broad Street National Bank; 
and Edward Gallagher, Lit Brothers. 


Albany, Georgia 

The 1960-1961 officers and directors of the Albany 
Retail Credit Association, Albany, Georgia, are: President, 
Cliff Campbell, C & S Bank; First Vice President, Jack 
Davis, Southeastern Liquid Fertilizers; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, E. R. Minix, Savelle Jewelry; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Maggie Skandamis, Credit Bureau of Albany. 
Directors: J. Ray Perkins, Miller Motor Company; Mrs. 
Nell Nesbitt, Churchwells; Beulah Pennington, Rosenberg’s 
Department Store; George Mallory, Medical Credit Bu- 
reau; and Charles E. Bentley, Mutual Loan & Investment 
Company. 


Sioux City, lowa 
At the annual meeting of the Sioux City Retail Credit 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa, the following officers and 


directors were elected: President, Rodney E. Hunter, 
Bekins Warehouse Furniture; Vice President, James C. 
McGill, Livestock National Bank; Treasurer, Mrs. Etta 
Heeger, Raymond’s Styles for Men; and Secretary, Law- 
rence S. Slotsky, Credit Bureau of Sioux City. Directors: 
Wayne Thompson, Security National Bank, and Howard 
Wall, Edwards & Browne Company. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

rhe new officers of the Retail Credit Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are: President, J. E. 
Dalmasse, Hahn Furniture Company; First Vice President, 
A. G. McMahon, Hughes & Hatcher; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, D. O. Watkins, Kaufmann’s; Third Vice President, 
J. R. Franz, Lane Bryant’s; Treasurer, H. A. Clarke, 
Gimbel’s; and Secretary, T. L. Ford, The Credit Bureau. 


Tacoma, Washington 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Tacoma Retail 
Credit Association, Tacoma, Washington, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Lee Dolman, 
National Bank of Washington; First Vice President, Frank 
Baskett, Baskett Lumber Company; Second Vice President, 
Paul Palmer, National Bank of Washington; Treasurer, 
Lou Parker, Bank of California; and Secretary, Mrs. Bertha 
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Hamilton, West Fork Timber Company. Directors: Arthur 
Ackerman, Seaboard Finance Company; Charles Buchanan, 
National Bank of Washington; Robert Coyne, Puget Sound 
National Bank; Mrs. Margaret Mitchell, The Bon Marche; 
John Schlarb, Jr., Credit Bureau of Tacoma; Paul Young, 
National Bank of Washington; Mrs. Anna Mae Bod, 
Tacoma General Hospital; Russ Coovert, Coovert & Jensen; 
Mel Dellen, Bank of California; C. E. McClanahan, Mc- 
Clanahan Furniture; R. L. Milton, Puget Sound National 
Bank; Ken Platzer, Puget Sound National Bank; Gene 
Tucker, Mt. View Development; J. R. Turbak, Puget 
Sound National Bank; and John Ward, Pierce County Fed- 
eral Savings. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

At the annual meeting of the Chapel Hill-Carrboro 
Merchants Association, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Edward Gilmore, Harriss Conners Chevrolet; Vice Presi- 
dent, B. R. Fitch, Jr., Fitch Lumber Company; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jane Whitefield, Credit Bureau 
of Chapel Hill. Directors: John Wettach, Bank of Chapel 
Hill; Harvey Bennett, Bennett & Blocksidge; Bernice 
Ward, Johnson Strowd Ward; Earl Tyndall, North Caro- 
lina Memorial Hospital; Gus Gesell, Home Savings & Loan; 
and J. B. Norris, Yates Motor Company. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 

The new officers and directors of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Worcester, Worcester, Massachusetts, are: 
President, Cornelius Crean, Worcester Gas Light Com- 
pany; Vice President, Jonathan Webster, W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Company; Alfred B. Shaw, Jenkins & Robinson; 
and J. Kenneth Lawler, Credit Bureau of Greater Wor- 
cester. Directors: Mrs. Hazel Werme, Industrial City Bank 
& Banking Company; Mrs. Rose Merrill, Sharman’s Jewel- 
ers; and Francis Hayward, Hillcrest Dairy. 


Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 

At the organizational meeting of the Credit Granters 
Association of Cape Benton, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
the following officers and directors were elected: President, 
Fred Scott, Scott’s Hardware; Vice President, W. T. 
Moore, Moore’s Electric Company; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Carl O'Callaghan, Credit Bureau of Sydney. Direc- 
tors: Blanche Brewer, McCurdy & Company; Gus Mac- 
Donald, MacDonald’s Garage; D. J. Jeffers, J. W. Stephen’s 
Ltd.; J. W. Nicholson, Simpson-Sears; and Andrew Harvey, 
Traders Finance. 


Louisville, Kentucky 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association, Louisville, Kentucky, are: Presi- 
dent, Harold B. Smith, Ben Snyder, Inc.; Vice President, 
Jack Mickschl, H. P. Selman Company; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Carson L. Bard, Credit Bureau of Louisville. 
Directors: J. C. Davis, Stewart Dry Goods Company; 
William M. Haller, Bond Clothes; Clyde C. Jones, Levy 
Brothers; Mrs. Amy Lammers, J. Bacon & Sons; William 
H. Smythe, Kaufmans of Kentucky; and Gilbert Sturgeon, 
V. C. Glass & Carpet Company. 
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Skip Tracer Found Guilty In First Case Under New 
Federal Law: Following a 13-day trial in District of 
Columbia Municipal Court, operator of National Deposit 
System, a debt collecting agency, was found guilty of 
violating 18 U. S. C. A. 712, prohibiting use of words 
‘national”, “Federal”, or “United States”, the initials 
“U. S.”, “or any emblem, insignia or name” for the pur- 
pose of conveying the false impression that such business 
is an agency or instrumentality of the United States. 

Defendant was charged with using the word “National” 
and an eagle insignia to give the false impression that 
her debt collecting business was part of the Federal 
Government. Jury deliberated 1% hours and found her 
guilty. 

Nine witnesses, some from as far away as Wisconsin, 
testified that they thought the forms came from an official 
body and returned them with the information requested 
They then received 2 cents—the sum “less than $100,” 
referred to in the; form. The jury apparently was not in- 
fluenced by a disclaimer printed in small letters on the 
form, namely, “This is not a department, agency, bureau 
or instrumentality of the United States.” 

In recent years many similar cases have been investi- 
gated by the Federal Trade Commission as involving de- 
ceptive practices in commerce, and a number of cease 
and desist orders were issued. In these cases, however, 
respondents all too frequently simply changed names and 
forms under which they operated, and were in business 
again. Prosecution here reported doubtless will have more 
far-reaching effect. Penalty is fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment of not more than one year, or both. 
In the instant case defendant was fined $500 or 90 days. 
Verdict and sentence have been appealed. 

For full text of Act and further discussion see THe 
Crepit Worxp for October 1959 at page 26. 

Army Takes Active Interest In Financial Problems Of 
Personnel—Suggests “Solvency Code”’—Gives Boost To 
Wage Earners’ Plans And Opposes Voluntary Bankruptcy: 
“Army Personnel Letter” for November, 1960 (news 
medium issued monthly by the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, HQ, Department of the 
Army) states that “faulty management practices” are 
the main cause of bankruptcy or other serious financial 
problems of service personnel. 

The question is asked, what can commanders and per- 
sonnel officers do to aid members of their commands from 
becoming involved in financial difficulties. The letter 
states: “Early identification of individuals in financial 
trouble followed by careful counseling by their unit com- 
manders and legal assistance officers can help in prevent- 
ing these problems from developing to critical proportions.” 
And continuing, “Educational articles in local army papers 
and lectures to all new troops and to troop information 
formations will serve to call the dangers of unrestricted 
instalment buying to the attention of individuals before 
they get themselves into serious financial difficulties. Such 











a program could be known as ‘A Solvency Code’ and 
stress these points:” 
“—Curb impulse buying. 
“Shop around for the best buy before making a 
necessary purchase. 
“read and understand instalment contracts before 
signing. 
“-Keep a financial cushion to take care of emer- 
gencies. 
“Remember you can jump into debt but you have 
to crawl out.” 

The Army is strongly opposed to military personnel 
filing in straight voluntary bankruptcy. The letter con- 
tinues in this regard: 

In extreme cases, advise the soldier and his wife to avoid 
filing voluntary bankruptcy. In this case, the legal assist- 
ance office may refer the service member to a member 
of the local bar for the pu-pose of filing a Federal Wage 
Earners’ Plan under the provisions of Chapter 13 of title 
11 U. S. Code. This plan, if approved by the court, 
may result in each unsecured creditor being paid off 
in full by a trustee of the Federal Court over a period 
of up to three years from funds paid monthly by the 
soldier to the trustee.” 

While the Army is organized and disciplined, which 
fact may well facilitate the application to military per- 
sonnel of these principles of good financial management, 
yet a strong democratic society such as ours ought not 
to lack in either means or will to bring these same 
principles before the conscience and good judgment of 
its civilian members. Herein seems to lie a current and 
continuing challenge as we move forward to even wider 
use of the U. S. consumers’ credit resources. 

Can You Answer This Question: Does a retail mer- 
chant have a special or peculiar interest in the legal 
process of garnishment? Why? 

Answer: Yes, the retail merchant definitely has a 
special interest in good garnishment laws. First, as a 
creditor he may have occasion to resort to garnishment 
against a judgment-debtor-customer to reach the wages 
(or other credits) due such debtor. Second, as an em- 
ployer — and often a large employer—he may be the 
garnishee, that is, in effect, be made party defendant to 
another creditor's garnishment action against his (the 
retail merchant’s) own employee. As garnishee he must 
file an answer in court which involves both time and 
expense. 

Hence, garnishment laws should not only protect the 
debtor by proper exemptions; they should also protect the 
interest of the creditor by providing a speedy and simple 
procedure; and they should also protect the garnishee 
(who may be the same identical merchant interested in 
using garnishment) by preventing simultaneous, multiple 
garnishments against his employee-debtor. Garnishment, 
as a statutory remedy, varies considerably among the 
states. Uniformity, country-wide, and increased simplicity, 
would be a benefit to the commercial community. 
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Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable 





Percentage change from 
October, 1960 ‘ 
Month Year 


Sales during month: Total 
Cash 
Charge 
Instalment 
Accounts receivable, end of month 
Charge 
Instalment 





Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





Oct Sept Oct 

Item : ‘ - 
1960 1960 1959 
Collection ratios Charge accounts 47 46 
Instalment accounts LE 15 


Percentage distribution of sales 
Cash 
Charge 
Instalment 











‘Collections during month as a 


percentage of accounts receivable at 
beginning of month 
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Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 
(Estimates, in millions of dollars) 





Change during: 


Oct. 31, October 


Type of Credit 1960 Year ended 
r Sea Oct. 31, 1960 
Unadj Adj 


Instalment credit, total +130 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods 
paper 10,342 7 + 
Repair and modernization 
loans 2.928 + 
Personal loans 10,892 


+ £ 


Noninstalment credit 
total 11,984 
Single-payment loans 4,326 
Charge accounts! 4,563 
Service credit 3,095 


Total consumer credit! 54,201 











‘Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscellaneous 


credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which totaled $455 
millions on October 31, 1960 
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vide for medical services and drugs in con- 
nection with its special insurance plan 
for members. The Association also testi- 
fies several times a session before Con- 
gressional committees on social and eco- 
nomic problems of the aged. At its 
hospitality center in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, NRTA conducted a Little White 
—o Conference on Aging attended by 1500. 
During the past decade, personal con- 
naman’ on expenditures for services have 
increased faster than for goods. Service 
expenditures account for 39 per cent in 
1959 compared with 33 per cent in 1949 re- 
ports the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
A further increase may occur in the cur- 
rent and succeeding years as the amenities 
of living spread and larger proportions 
of income are spent on travel, recreation 
and education. 














Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, 
book “The Spenders™. states that the United 
States consumes about 50 per cent of the 
consumer goods bar world uses every year 
and that we do with only six per cent of 
the world's ae ae n. In the McGraw-Hill 
publication, Britt says that "the days of 
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Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 
(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 





Increase or decrease 
during 
T ype of credit and ° — 
institution Oct. Year ended 
1959 Oct. 31, 1960 


Total 42,217 


Commercial banks 16,107 
Sales finance companies 11,147 
Credit unions! 3,774 
Consumer finance 

companies! 4,087 
Other financial in % itutions 1,878 
Retail outlets 5,224 


Automobile paper 18,055 


Commercial banks 8,061 
Sales finance companies 796 
Other financial institutions 564 
Automobile dealers 634 


Other consumer goods paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Department stores* 

Furniture stores 

Household appliance 
stores 

Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans‘ 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 


Personal loans 10,892 
Commercial banks 3,394 


Sales finance companies 969 — 1 125 
Other financial institutions 6,529 +20 f 858 











1Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance companies by 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions. 

*Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types 
of credit 

Includes mail-order houses. 

‘The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of October 
is reported by the Federal Housing Administration to be $1,877 million, of 
which an estimated $1,596 million is for consumer purposes and is included 
jn the above. 
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vendor . .. let the seller beware.” The 

consumers have demanded perfection in what 
they spend their money for and the manu- 
facturer who does not moot the standards 
of the consumer will soon find himself out 
of business. 
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in the 87th Congress his bill to prohibit 
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the American Finance Conference annual 
meeting in Chicago the Congressman stated 
that captive finance companies impair com- 
petition and could eventually destroy the 
independent finance companies. 
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Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 
Changes in Credit Outstanding 


(In millions of dollars) 





an | oe |? 
a >) 2p 
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paper 8 > ization 
enon loans 


Without seasonal 
adjustment 
Credit extended 
1960—Oct. 3,980 1,412 
Sept. 3,965 1,383 
1959—Oct. | 4,185 1,564 


Credit repaid 
1960—Oct. 


Sept. 
1959—Oct. 


Seasonally ad justed* 
Credit extended 
1960—Oct. 


Sept. 
1959—Oct. 


Credit repaid 
1960—Oct. 3,966 1,438 2% : , 
Sept. 3,890 1,360 a, 5 1,2 
1959—Oct 3,697 1,341 1, : 
Changes in outstanding credit, seasonally 
ad justed! 
1960—Oct. +130 + 54 + 16 + 1 + 59 
Sept. +192 + 29 + 40 +113 
3rd qtr. 
mo. av. +203 + 30 + 25 +131 
2nd qtr. 
mo. av +399 +168 +106 +é + 95 
Ist gtr. 
mo. av. +403 
4th qtr 
mo. av. +392 
3rd qtr. 
mo. av.? +511 +214 +121 3 +143 


+194 + 81 ‘ +100 
$151 + 74 ‘ +139 











\Seasonally adjusted changes in outstandings derived by subtracting credit 
repaid from credit extended. 

*Changes do not reflect the incorporation of figures for amounts outstanding 
for Hawaii in August. 

NOTE:—Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
information from accounting records of retail outlets and a institutions 
and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
contract. Renewals and refinancing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
instalment paper, and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
credit outstanding. 

*Includes adjustment for differences in trading days. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT WEEK 
APRIL 23-29, 1961 


NOW IS THE TIME to plan your National Retail Credit Week program in your community. 
Tie-in your promotion with this nationwide publicity campaign in recognition of consumer 
credit. 


NRCA’s Promotion Kit will help you in organizing a successful public relations and credit 
sales program. The 1961 Kit contains: six newspaper mat advertisements; credit sales 
promotion posters; radio spot announcements; newspaper editorials; press releases; proclama- 
tion; book “Making Credit Profitable;” secondary school credit managers brochure; and other 
items of material for use at civic, service, and fraternal meetings. Join the hundreds of com- 
munities recognizing National Retail Credit Week. Send $5.00 today for this valuable sales 
tool. 

Build More Credit Business...Promote Prompt Payment of Bills... Build Customer Goodwill 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Lovis 30, Missouri 
Please send me copies of your Retail Credit Week Kit. 


NAME ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


CHECK ENCLOSED MAIL ME BILL 
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The Nation's Capital 
Will Be An Exciting Place 


When the city plays host to 


NORTHEASTERN MID-ATLANTIC CONSUMER 
CREDIT CONFERENCE 


District 12, National Retail Credit Association 
Mid-Atlantic Council, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
Northeastern Credit Bureaus, Inc. 
Northeastern Collection Service Division 


Staller Hotel, February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1961, Washington, D. C. 


ON SUNDAY afternoon a special educational “cracker barrel” session 
will be conducted, an extra added attraction. 


ALL GROUPS will meet in general session on Monday morning. 
William M. Loman, Associate Director of Operations and Control, 
The Hecht Company, Washington and Harry W. Ketchum, Director 
of Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department 
of Commerce will bring interesting and informative messages. 


AFTERWARD there will be separate group meetings. “Buzz Sessions” 
will be held when questions and topics of current interest will be 
given the once-over. The best speakers and discussion leaders are 
being chosen. 


YOU OWE it to yourself and your firm to attend this conference and learn of trends in our industry 
and prospects for the future. There will be problem-solving sessions in which you can take part. The 
modest investment on your part will pay handsome dividends in increasing your knowledge, value and 
effectiveness. 


A GET ACQUAINTED party will be held Sunday evening so you can greet old friends and make new 
ones. You will meet “Miss District of Columbia” too. The “Bosses Breakfast”, included in the registration 
fee will be held Monday morning and a banquet Monday evening will bring glamorous entertainment 
and music. 
FULL REGISTRATION $25.00 includes get acquainted party, “Bosses Breakfast” and banquet. 
GUEST REGISTRATION $15.00 includes get acquainted party and banquet. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


JOHN K. ALTHAUS, General Conference Chairman 
The Credit Bureau, P. O. Box 1617 
Washington, D. C. 


My check is enclosed for $ to register the following for the Conference: 


Registrations cannot be cancelled after February 4, 1961. Make hotel reservations direct to the Statler Hotell. 
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Four Good Reasons— 


—Mr. Manager of Credit Sales, why you should be using this 
new revised Application for Credit: 


Designed for you by outstanding authorities Helps your Credit Bureau prepare report by 
who are N.R.C.A. members. providing all necessary information. 


Gives you the important information to proper- Your customer will appreciate the ease and 
ly evaluate the account. speed of the interview. 


Size 6” x 9’, 100 to the pad. 
100—$1.50, 500—$6.00, 1,000—$10.00 
Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 





MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
315 WO.FIRST ST. 
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PATR a} NAG E ACCOUNT IS APPRECIATED. 


We hope you will use it 
REGULARLY ! 
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NOW THAT WE'VE REMINDED YOU, 
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YOUR CHARGE 
ACCOUNT IS 


TO CALL Your Galanced / 


ATTENTION THAT 
YOUR ACCOUNT This is just @ reminder 
iS OVERDUE. 


WON'T YOU PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE ? tt 
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hese stickers are shown pf f we BLANK PRICES 
actual size and are printed STATEMENT 500 
on high gloss gummed paper. TO REMIND YOU. . in i 


THAT WE MISS YOUR 1.000 
Write today for free sam- PATRONAGE AND TO EXTEND he ’ ' 


A ‘ a THIS INVITATION. 
ple kit showing full line of 4 
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: a GHARGE AGCO NT he 1,000 (assorted) . 
stickers and inserts. SM Mees ee 2 > ‘ 
Postage is extra 
R-13 Black and Red on White 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





